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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, from Tyrwhitt’s 
- Text.—Life of Geoffrey Chaucer, by Sir Harris 

Nicolas. Fep. 8vo. Pickering. 

Tuts edition of Chaucer, which forms part of 
Mr. ‘Pickering’s correct and elegant series of 
Aldine Poets, is not yet published, though 
nearly ready; but a few separate copies of the 
life of the author, by Sir Harris Nicolas, have 
gone abroad, and one having fallen into our 
hands, we consider ourselves justified in re- 
viewing it, as the- only part of the book which 
can call for a notice of more than a few lines. 
It was right that an edition of Chaucer should 
enter into the Aldine series; for he ranks, 
without any disparagement, in the first class 
of our national poets. 

Sir Harris Nicolas’s labours ought rather to 
be called Facts of Chaucer’s life than the life 
of the poet. It is a life founded entirelygipon 
the notices of Chaucer remaining on th®pub- 
lic records of the kingdom, and the writer has 
done much in clearing up disputed or obscure 
poiats of his history, in collecting most inter- 
esting personal notices, and in exposing errors 
of former biographers. We think, however, 
that he has in some instances‘carried too far 
his distrust of every statement for which di- 
rect documentary evidence cannot be given, 
and that he gives too little importance to 
evidence by implication. We may cite as an 
instance the following paragraph, which con- 
tains all Sir- Harris says on Chaucer’s sup- 
posed university education :—‘‘ Some of Chau- 
cer’s biographers suppose that he was educated 


at Oxford, and some, again, at Cambridge; 


while others solve the doubt, more ingeniously 
than probably, by concluding that he was at 
both universities; hut there is no proof, how- 
ever likely. it may be, that he belonged to 
either.” In a note to this passage it is ob- 
served, —‘‘ Upon the doubtful authority of a 
line in the Court of Love (I. 913), in which he 
_is supposed to speak of himself as ‘ Philogenet 
of Cambridge, clerk,’ it has been concluded 
that he was educated at that university ; ‘ but,’ 
as is well observed in the Edinburgh Review 
(vol. ii. p. 433), ‘ we cannot see how the ac- 
knowledged falsehood of one part of this de- 
signation can possibly prove the truth of the 
rest, or why Chaucer may not have invented a 
fictitious character to. be ‘attached to a false 
name.’ Leland says he was of Oxford ; but his 
account of Chaucer is too full of mistakes to be 
entitled to any credit.” There is another, and 
we think very strong, reason for supposing that 
Chaucer was educated at Cambridge. Every 
one who is acquainted with the localities, and 
with the character of university life in Cam- 





Sir Harris believes that the common opinion, 
which fixes Chaucer’s birth in the year 1328, 
is correct, although it is grounded on no known 
documentary evidence. ‘The first event of his 
life positively known is the fact of his having 
served in the army with which Edward III. in- 
vaded France in 1359, at which time he would 
be about 31 years of age. This rests upon 
the poet’s own testimony, given at a subsequent 
period of his life, as witness in a dispute re- 
lating to the right to a certain cote of arms 
between Richard Lord Scrope and Sir Robert 
Grosvenor. In Chaucer’s evidence on this oc- 
casion, there is a curious anecdote illustrative 
of the manners of the times. On being “ asked 
if he had heard any one say how long a time 
the ancestors of the said Sir Richard had used 
the said arms? said, No; but he had heard 
say that it passed the memory of man. Asked, 
whether he had ever heard of any interruption 
or challenge made by Sir Robert Grosvenor, 
or by his ancestors, or by any one in his name, 
to the said Sir Richard, or to any of his ances- 
tors? said, No; but he said that he was once 
in Friday Street, in London, and as he was 
walking ‘in the street he saw hanging a new 
sign, made of the said arms, and he asked, 
what inn that was that had hung out these 
arms of Scrope? and one answered him, and 
said, No, sir, they are not hung out for the 
arms of Scrope, nor painted there for those 
arms, but they are painted and put there by a 
knight of the county of Chester, whom men 
call Sir Robert Grosvenor; and that was the 
first time he ever heard speak of Sir Robert 
Grosvenor, or of his ancestors, or of any other 


‘bearing the name of Grosvenor.” 


Sir Harris Nicolas has fixed, with great ac- 
curacy, all the known circumstances of Chau- 
cer’s voyage to Italy; and we think that he 
has shewn clearly that there is no reason for 
believing that Chaucer had a personal acquaint- 
ance with Petrarch, although it was quite pos- 
sible that he might have met that poet during 
his residence in the land of song. There is, 
however, little reason to doubt that during his 
diplomatic visits to France, Chaucer made the 
personal acquaintance of the more remarkable 
poets of that country; and a short French 
poem, addressed to him, and here published 
for the first time, shews that among others he 
was intimate with Eustache Deschamps, who 
expresses the utmost admiration for the diver- 
sified talents of the “ great translator,” as he 
terms Chaucer. Although his poetry has so 
much of the smoothness and other characteris- 
tics of that of the south, we are inclined to 
think that Chaucer had little knowledge of Ita- 
lian literature—perhaps, as Sir Harris sup- 
poses, none even of the Italian language; and 


Even Leland expresses himself ignorant who 
this Strode was, unless he were one Ralph 
Stroude, of Merton College, Oxford, who was 
said to have been a poet and a mathematician 
of the end of the reign of Edward III. In a 
manuscript in the public library of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, described by Mr. Halliwell 
(Manuscript Rarities of the University of Cam- 
bridge, p. 19), who ascribes it to the fourteenth 
century, at the end of Chaucer’s treatise on the 
Astrolabe, is the following colophon, curious 
both in its connexion with this Strode and with 
Chaucer’s son Lewis, for whose use the trea- 
tise on the Astrolabe was composed. We have 
sufficient confidence -in Mr: Halliwell’s esti- 
mate of the date to be satisfied that the ms. is 
not of later date than the end of the fourteenth 
or the immediate commencement of the fif- 
teenth century. The colophon is,—* Explicit 
tractatus de conclusionibusastrolabii compilatus 
per Galfridum Chauceirs ad filium suum Lode- 
wicum, scolarem tunc temporis Oxoniz ac sub 
tutela illius nobilissimi philosophi magistri N. 
Strode.” We believe that this curious note is 
unknown to all Chaucer’s biographers. 

The notices relating to Chaucer collected by 
Sir Harris Nicolas from official records are 
highly interesting and satisfactory. It appears 
that subsequently to his service in the French 
war, the poet was continually used in diploma- 
tic employment, which shews he possessed ta- 
lents for business, and that they were appre- 
ciated. In return for this he received pensions 
and emoluments from the crown. His wife 
Philippa was one of the queen’s maids of ho- 
nour, and she also had her pension. Chaucer 
was absent on his embassy to Italy from De- 
cember 1372 to November 1373. On the 23d 
April 1374, the king granted him for life a 
pitcher of wine daily,—a genial gift for a poet 
who had visited Italy. On the 8th of June in 
the same year, he was appointed comptroller of 
the customs and subsidy of wools, skins, and 
tanned hides in the port of London, and he 
was required to write the rolls of the office with 
his own hands. If these rolls be preserved, 
when discovered they will furnish singular au- 
togrdphs of one ofour greatest poets. Towards 
the end of 1376, he was sent with Sir John 
Burley on some secret services, apparently in 
England. In February 1377, Chaucer was asso- 
ciated with Sir Thomas Percy on a secret mission 
to Flanders. Next year, after King Edward’s 
death, he was joined with others in a negotiation 
for a marriage between King Richard and Mary 
daughter of the king of France; and in May 1378 
he was sent on a mission to Lombardy. In Feb. 
1379, we again find the poet in England; but 
during that and the following year he seems 
to have been frequently absent, probably on 


diplomatic business. On the 8th of May, 1382, 
he was appointed comptroller of the petty cus- 
the received opinion of his biographers. We} toms in the port of London during pleasure, 
Reve’s ‘Tale of the Millar of Trumpington, | Possess ourselves some strong evidence of this.| still retaining his former office. In 1386, 
must be convinced that the writer of it was so | Among Chaucer's principal literary friends in | Chaucer was elected as one of the representa- 
minutely acquainted with the localities, &c., England were the poet Gower and Strode. At) tives in parliament for Kent, with which county 
that he must have resided at Cambridge for | the end of Troilus and Cresseide, Chaucer thus | he appears to have been closely connected: he 

; was probably of a Kentish family. In the lat- 
ter part of the reign of Richard II., Chaucer 
seems not only to have lost his favour at court, 
but it is clear that he was suffering from pecu- 


we are decidedly of opinion that he did not 


bridge in the fourteenth century (for it then, | 
borrow his tales from Boccaccio, contrary to 


as at other periods, differed in various respects 
from that at Oxford), if he read attentively the 





some length of time; and as we have no such | Mentions these two persons :— 


**O morall Gower, this booke I direct 
To thee, and to the philosophicall Strode, 
To vouchsafe, there need is, to correct, | 
Of your benignities and zeales good.” 


implied evidence with regard to Oxford, it ap- 
pears to us that we are justified in believing that 
Chaucer was educated at the other university. 
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niary difficulties. On the accession of Henry 
IV. the poet again came into royal favour, and 
we have the satisfaetion to know that in the 
concluding years of his life okt age was soothed 
by the comforts of affluence. 

“ The last notices of Chaucer are, that on 
Saturday the 2Ist of February, 1400, he re- 
ceived the pension of 20/. granted by the late 
king, and which Henry the Fourth had con- 
firmed ; and that on Saturday the 5th of June 
following, 5/. being part of the 8/. 13s. 5d. due on 
the 1st of March, of the pension granted by 
Henry the Fourth was received for him by 
Henry Somere, who was then clerk of the re- 
ceipt of the exchequer, afterwards under-trea- 
surer, and in 1408 a baron, and subsequently 
chancellor of that court,‘ to whom Occleve ad- 
dressed two ballads, and who was probably a 
relation of the ‘ Frere John Somere’ whose ka- 
lendar is mentioned in Chaucer’s treatise on the 
astrolabe. Chaucer is said to have died on the 
25th of October 1400, at the age of seventy-two, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. The 
precise date of his decease stands on no better 
authority than the inscription on the tomb 
erected near his grave, by Nicholas Brigham, 
a poet and man of literary attainments, in the 
year 1556, who, from veneration to Chaucer, 
caused his child Rachel to be buried near the 
spot in June 1557. It appears, that a tomb 
had been before placed over his remains, and 
the above date of his decease may have been 
copied from it. There can, however, be little 
doubt of the correctness of the period assigned 
to Chaucer’s decease ; for had he lived many 
weeks after the end of September 1400, the 
payment of his pensions would have appeared 
on the issue-roll of the exchequer commencing 
at Michaelmas in that year and ending at 
Easter 1401, or at all events on some subse- 
quent roll.” 

We leave this little memoir with the assur- 
ance to our readers that it is by far the most 
satisfactory account of Chaucer that has yet 
been written, as far as regards actual facts. 
The space which we have given to a small and 
by no means closely printed essay of 115 pages, 
is a proof of the esteem in which we hold Sir 
Harris’s researches on this interesting subject. 
We will only add, that we differ in some degree 
from his apparent opinion on the authenticity 
of the passage at the end of the Canterbury 
Tales in which Chaucer is made to repent of 
many of his writings; we are satisfied that it is 
a monkish forgery. We have not room at pre- 
sent to develop our reasons for this opinion. 
We are sorry also to see Mr. Pickering and 
others reprinting a text so detestably inaccu- 
rate and corrupt as that of Tyrwhitt. In the 
present state of philological science, it is desir- 
able that we should have a good text of so classic 
an author as Chaucer. Tyrwhitt was ignorant 
even of the grammar of the language he was 
editing. The worst manuscript in existence is 
grammatically correct; but Tyrwhitt, by mix- 
ing texts and orthographies of different ages, 
has manufactured a language which never ex- 
isted, and turned grammar into a confused 
hodge-podge. In almost every line we have 
nouns in the singular with verbs in the plural, 
adverbs turned into adjectives, plural nouns in 
the singular, and every grammatical blunder 
that it is possible to make. 





The Sources of Physical Science. By Alfred 
Smee, F.R.S, Svo, pp. 296. London, H. 
Renshaw. 

Mr. Sex says:— It has long been a fa- 

vourite subject with me, to endeavour to in- 
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vestigate the physical structure of man, and to 
(endeavour to) unravel the mysterious means by 
which all physical forces, when acting on the 
human frame, are converted into nervous im- 
pressions.” Such a subject is worthy of the high- 
est intellect. Its investigation calls for the 
exercise of mental powers rarely combined. 
And to thread its mazes a clue is wanting 
which may never be found by human means. 
We say “ may” rather than will, partly because 
it is to be inferred from the preface before us, 
that the labours of Mr. Smee have led him to 
believe that he has gained an eminence whence 
he has a bird’s-eye view of the whole windings 
and intricacies of the labyrinth. The treatise, 
the exposition of his physiological investi- 
gations, is to be given to the world anon, and to 
it the present volume is the introduction. His 
purpose was, to have drawn up “a slight sketch 
of physical science ;” but the introductory chap- 
ter grew under his pen, and, behold, the separate 
treatise entitled The Sources of Physical Science, 
in which it has been his “ especial aim to exa- 
mine the mutual relation not only of the vari- 
ous conditions of matter, but also of the various 
physical forces, the independent existence of 
which mankind have, at various times, assumed.” 
The tone and tenour of this prodromus, this in- 
quiry into first principles, will enable us to form 
some estimate of the importance of the pro- 
mised work. To many, perhaps, they will ap- 
pear to hold out high promise; but to us, we 
confess with sorrow and regret, they have 
proved apples of the Dead Sea, fair to the eye, 
but foul to the sense. We saw the external 
title, somewhat presumptuous we thought, and 
the name of the author; and we expected, 
from a knowledge of his previous work on 
electro-metallurgy, from his skilful researches, 
and from the value of their results in regard to 
the several conditions of electro-metallic depo- 
sitions, a sweet savour of sound reasoning, or 
at all events of reasoning based on sound phy- 
sical data; but the bitterness of disappointment 
awaited us. 

As the result of Mr. Smee’s inquiries, he has 
been “compelled to admit but three fundamen- 
tals—matter, number, attraction—from which, 
under various circumstances, all physical phe- 
nomena arise.” And he says that “ the phi- 
losopher having these three fundamentals should 
be able to produce all physical forces and con- 
ditions, provided he rightly understands the 
nature of each separate physical force or condi- 
tion.” This is truly a most important proviso, not 
only with reference to the production of physical 
forces, but also to the explanation of theiz opera- 
tion; and one which if we thought fulfilled in Mr. 
Smee, we would at once conform to his teaching. 
Matter our author defines to be that which at- 
tracts—number he assumes to be derived from the 
finite divisibility of matter, and to have relation 
to a series of indivisible particles usually termed 
atoms or units. With these first two funda- 
mentals we will not meddle: we have neither 
space nor time to enter extensively into meta- 
physical discussion. With abstractions, how- 
ever, we must have to do, as we think that on 
the misapprehension, or rather confusion, of ab- 
stract physics Mr. Smee’s questionable views 
depend. In abstract physics, he says, ‘* we 
employ the abstract terms of attraction, length, 
breadth, weight, light, heat, sound, time, Xc., 
in all which cases the properties of matter which 
they denote are considered without reference 
to the particular masses of matter the condi- 
tion of which they point out.”’ So far so good ; 
and limit the discussion to abstractions, we 
can have no objection to their being so consi- 
dered. But shortly after we meet with the 


following passage: “Our intention is to con- 
fine ourselves entirely to the effects of matter 
which give rise to the abstract ideas, which 
will be used only in the conventional manner, 
such as universal experience has pointed out 
to be useful, and every-day conversation sanc- 
tions and approves. Jn no case will abstract 
definitions be attempted to be given of abstract 
ideas, but all abstractions will be referred to 
the matter which gives rise to these properties.” 

Now, attraction is considered, as an abstract 
idea, a property of matter, without any speci- 
fic principle attached to matter which causes 
this act of attraction.—* As a principle or im- 
ponderable agent, there is neither electricity, 
affinity, light, heat, sound, scent, &c.; each in- 
dividual term only referring to a great class of 
actions or effects produced by the activity 
of matter.” And all phenomena “ may be 
said to be” primarily dependent on inequa- 
lity of attractions. Mr. Smee is not quite 
clear, but there appears to him to be “ little 
doubt, or at any rate strong probability, that 
attraction is exerted between bodies without 
any material connexion between them.” He 
has no doubt, however, that the presence of 
interposed particles greatly influences the re- 
sult, To the force of attraction he attributes 
certain direction which constitutes polarity, of 


| fundamental importance, as enabling us to op- 


pose one attraction by another, and\ thence to 
| effect decomposition, disintegration, and to give 
rise to the phenomena of heat, light, sound, &c., 
atwill. He then proceeds to the following pur- 
port: The peculiar mode in which attraction is 
exerted in a definite direction gives the property 
impenetrability. Shapes or forms depend upon 
the number of particles attracted in each way, 
A number of particles attracted together, accord- 
ing to the energy of the force with which they 
are connected, occupies more or less bulk. Vo- 
lume, therefore, is rather referrible to a number 
of particles under a given intensity of attraction 
than an absolute property of the primary atoms. 
The advantages of thus viewing the nature of 
volume are multifold. It does not require the 
creation of “ repulsion” to separate particles 
attracted together, and it overcomes numerous 
difficulties which arise from the assumption of 
a certain size to the ultimate of particles of 
matter. From this view, which is forced upon 
us from multitudinous evidence, one atom of 
matter, if alone and unacted upon by any other, 
would fill the universe. We will not follow the 
! author farther in his views, nor into the man- 
ner in which he thinks attraction gives quality 
by chemical affinity; quantity by the union of 
many atoms; form by the mode in which the 
particles are united; size by the intensity of 
the attractive force; and position of masses by 
gravitation. The grounds upon which we make 
a stand against Mr. Smee’s opinions do not 
require their exposition. 

Attraction and counter-attraction, according 
to him, give rise to all physical phenomena, 
It is most essential, he says, “ rightly to un- 
derstand voltaic phenomena, that we should 
most clearly understand that there is no fluid, 
or principle, or imponderable agent, or any 
other palpable absurdity, which is really pro- 
duced or formed (or set in motion, we presume) 
by the voltaic battery.” As before mentioned, 
the same is asserted, though not so uncourte- 
ously, for attraction, heat, light, &c. 

In the treatment of attraction we think there 
is a slight mixing-up of molecular attraction 
with the general attraction of gravitation; but 
we will not dwell. To what does the assertion of 
the non-existence of any etherial or other im- 





ponderable medium amount? And what is the 
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worth of the sciences of actions and reactions, 
which are called those of heat, light, sound, 
and scent? All these terms, according to Mr. 
Smee, are abstract ideas of material actions 
and reactions ; but what are material actions and 
reactions other than attractions and counter- 
attractions? Now, Mr. Smee himself has de- 
fined attraction to be a state and not a thing, 
an abstract idea; and he repudiates in strong 
terms abstractions of abstract ideas, which, it 
appears from this, he considers heat and light 
to be: for he refers to no matter which gives 
rise to these properties. It is true he consi- 
ders matter the primary source of heat and 
light; and he holds both, the latter especially, 
to be vibrations of matter, and of amazing ra- 
pidity. We may admit that matter is the pri- 
mary source; but we cannot allow that such 
‘vibrations may be communicated without the 
intervention of any material particles. This 
difficulty is attempted to be overcome, and in 
connexion with heat, by the statement, “ that 
without the intervention, as far as human means 
can determine, of any material particles.’’ We 
cannot either agree that heat and light are ab- 
stract ideas of matter, or vibrations of matter, 
in the sense which Mr. Smee implies. Active 
chemical affinities, for instance, give rise to 
light; granted, even by actions and reactions ; 
but these do not constitute light: it does not 
consist of the vibrations of sensible matter, but 
of matter insensible to human means hitherto 
possessed, set in motion by the movements— 
the attraction and counter-attraction—of ordi- 
nary matter. Hence heat and light are not 
abstract ideas of abstractions, but states of that 
which is. 

We believe the existence of the ether, as it 
has been termed, and to it we attribute the 
physical phenomena attraction,—molecular, or 
of gravitation,—heat, light, and electricity ; the 
three latter disturbances in the ether, by mat- 
ter causing vibrations or waves of varying 
length and rapidity, passing by gradation the 
one into the other. But we must conclude, 
We have been led on to discussion farther than 
is our custom. We expected an acquisition to 
science from the Sources of Physical Science— 
an advancement of observation and new rea- 
sonings; the Jatter, such as they are, we have, 
but the movement we think retrograde. The 
expression, “ such as they are,” may appear, 
without quotation, harsh; but with extract, for 
style and manner of treatment of the subject, a 
harsher one would be conveyed; and yet we 
cannot resist one short extract: ‘ What is 
this sun, without whose rays we could scarce 
exist a single day? Some have supposed it a 
ball of fire, others that it is a mass in a certain 
state ofcombustion. If, however, we suppose 
the particles of the mass of the sun be alter- 
nately attracted and in a state of destruction 
of its attractions, all the effects produced by 
the sun would arise. How far the sun, acting 
successively on different parts of our planetary 
system, is the cause of their revolution, it is 
not for me at the present time to consider; 
and if, perchance, the influence causes the vi- 
brations of the particles of the sun, how simple 
would be the construction of our solar system! 
When we consider that by attraction the planets 
are held in their situation, such an idea has 
some probability. Upon such a view, beauti- 
ful for its simplicity, excellent fer its grandeur, 
the sun would cause the alternations of light 
with darkness, heat with cold, day with night, 
summer with winter ; and, source of light, source 
of heat, source of motion, it would itself derive 
this power ofillumination from the planets, which 
in turn it illuminates, revolves, and cheers,’’ 





The Brothers, a Tale of the Fronde ; and other 
Stories. By the Author of “ Oliver Crom- 
well,” &c. 3 vols. H. Colburn. 

Wuat melodrame is to tragedy this romance 

is to the true historical: not that we altogether 

love the latter, except on the ground of our 
doubting received history as much as we do the 
nominal departures from it. The style is pe- 
culiar: everlasting appeals to heaven, oaths, 
and startling parts of speech, even if the action 
were quiet and natural, would lead us to fancy 
ourselves in whirlpools of noise and peril. The 

Fronde has been more soberly illustrated by 

James, to come after whom is rather a trying 

test. But we will give our author praise for a 

dashing style of tale-telling; for being infected 

with Oliver Cromwell; and for that sort of nar- 
rative which deals in dashes, —, —, —, instead 
of commas, semicolons, and periods. From 
the first tale we copy the following, as one of 
the most thinking and natural passages we could 
select. The third volume is made up of some 
shorter pieces, which have considerable merit. 
“ There has always been to me a reluctance, 

almost a fear, to awaken any person, even a 
child, from placid and sweet-seeming slumber. 
Like taking mortal life, it is the destroying of | 
that which, with all his glorious intellect, all 
his sublime endurance, all his godlike intellect, 
man never can restore! It is the breaking of 
a dam, behind whose happy barriers the wild 
mill-stream of human thoughts and actions is 
suffered for a while to linger in unvexed and 
motionless tranquillity! It is the calling forth 
of the spirit from total absence of volition, from 
the insensibility of woe, or, perhaps, from the 
abysses of imagined happiness, to care, and 
toil, and sorrow, to the blending of all that is 
most sweet and most bitter, most low and most 
sublime, most vicious or degraded and most 
high and holy,—to that blending which men 
call life! We know not, we never shall know, 
what bright hopes we may have severed, what 
pleasing visions we may have interrupted,— 
visions a thousand times fairer than reality. 
We know not whether we may have cut short 
the converse of the sainted mother, come from 
the land of the departed to pour strange teach- 
ings into the ears of that sleeping child, whom 
she no longer meets, save thus in the still mid- 
night. We know not whether aught that we 
can offer can equal, nay, compare with, the 
imaginary luxuries of that state, which a single 
touch of ours, a word, a kiss, a breath more 
deeply drawn than common, will scatter to the 
winds of heaven. Always, from my childhood 
upward, have I felt thus; always have I loved, 
yet feared, to gaze upon the calm, unruffled 
sleeper; always have I shunned to sever those 
mysterious chains.” 





MR. GULLY AND CAPTAIN DENHAM’S JOURNALS. 


Havine disposed of Mr. Gully’s affecting record 
of his captivity in Formosa, we now, agreeably 
to our promise, take up that of his companion 
in misfortune, Captain Denham, who luckily 
escaped with life from their formal Chinese tor- 
mentors. We thus begin our extracts: 

“‘ Before breakfast I was called for by the 
jailers and a Chinaman named Ayum (who had 
been many years ago a servant to a gentleman 
at Singapore, and had picked up a few words 
of Hindostanee), and by them taken out of 
the prison to a large court-house, where I saw 
three mandarins in state. On appearing be- 
fore these officers I was made to kneel down, 
and saw close to me the carpenter and shroff, 
both kneeling, and resting with their hands on 
the ground. The mandarin then commenced 





his examination of me by asking what ship it 
was, and if I was the captain. I told him I 
was, and that the vessel was an American; 
this they appeared to know was an untruth, as 
it certainly was; and to prove to me the con- 
trary, they shewed me an English ensign, and 
had a board brought out with several flags 
painted on it, but I was too far off to distin- 
guish them. Seeing the mistake I had made, 
I said immediately it was an English vessel, 
and that I was the captain or head man on 
board. I was then asked if it was not a ship of 
war? I answered no. How many guns we 
had, the quantity of powder, small arms, and 
number of men, and many similar questions, 
all which I answered with strict truth. They 
then declared it was a ship of war; and on my 
again denying it, I was threatened with torture, 
and a kind of frame brought in and placed 
before me: however, I still stuck out. They 
then began flogging both the carpenter and 
shroff on the face with a leather flapper, con- 
sisting of four pieces of leather joined at the 
handle, and about the size of a palm of the 
hand, the ends about an inch apart. I was 
taken on one side after this, and told by the 
man Ayum that I must answer the mandarins’ 
questions in a manner to please them, and that 
they would behave well to me; but if I did 
not, that I should be flogged and placed in the 
torture-frame. J told him I would tell the 
truth and stick to it; that the vessel was not 
a vessel of war; and if they liked, they might 
kill me, but I would not answer them as they 
wished. He then went and spoke to the man- 
darin, who ordered me some breakfast, and I 
was taken out of irons, and had, such as it 
was, quite a hearty meal, they themselves 
going to their breakfast in an inner room.”— 
‘“‘ They were very particular about the queen; 
how many husbands she had, and who Prince 
Albert was; how many children they had; and 
many of their questions were of so indelicate 
a nature, that I told the carpenter I could not 
answer them;—in fact, no person would be- 
lieve the gross (and frequently absurd) ques- 
tions asked, and these by the government- 
officers and men of rank.” 

Such examinations were frequently repeated ; 
and on this occasion, Capt. D. continues, “ I 
was kept sitting here answering all their ques- 
tions till about eight o’clock at night, when I 
was given some dinner, and afterwards taken 
in to where they were having theirs. One 
chap, after having picked and sucked the feet 
of a pig, gave them to me as a treat to finish. 
However, this I declined, and, to my surprise, 
was brought some from the dish, which was 
very good. They also gave me a cup of sam- 
shu, which I drank; this was the first time I 
ever tasted that liquor. They brought the 
brig’s binnacle and compass, and questioned 
me till about 10 p.m., when I was dismissed ; 
and heartily glad was I to get back, having 
been either sitting on the ground or on my 
knees from seven in the morning. I wanted 
them to let me take some food to my unfortu- 
nate fellow-captives, but they would not allow 
it. During the day I asked them to let us have 
water to wash, not having had that luxury since 
the day of the wreck. They told me that it 
was against the laws, but gave me a basin of 
water to wash in, and a piece of dungru, about 
eight inches square, for a towel; and this was 
only allowed, in order that they might see how 
I washed myself. On my way back to prison, 
having been securely ironed, the carpenter and 
shroff said we should all have our heads cut off, 
that the mandarins were bad- men—they had 
been licked over the face and back for not an- 
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swering the questions as the mandarins wished 
them, and begged me to answer in a manner 
that would give the wretches satisfection—in 
other words, tell lies. This I refused to do.’”— 
“We were shockingly dirty, but were not al- 
lowed to wash ; however, after a deal of entreaty, 
the jailer, after washing himself in a little warm 
water, feet and all, the same water being used 
when he had done by the under jailer or ser- 
vant, we were allowed the benefit of by the 
latter dipping a dirty piece of cloth in it, and 
handing it through the bars for us to wipe our 
face with; but, after a day or two, he gave us 
the basin of water inside after they had both 
used it; but dirty as it was, it was a treat to 
us: at last we persuaded them to let us have 
clean cold water to wash in; they did this after 
some demur, wondering at it very much, as the 
Chinese all wash in warm water. I may here 
state that the old trousers I had, had become, 
like all the rest, so covered with vermin, that I 
was glad to take them off and wear the bag 
around my middle. The prison was full of lice, 
fleas, bugs, rats, cockroaches, and centipedes ; 
our situation was most wretched: the natives 
think nothing of vermin; I don’t think there 
is a native on the island who is not covered 
with them, men, women, and children; and 
often have I seen them picking them from an- 
other’s head and clothes, and destroying them 
in a way quite novel to us, viz. by eating them. 
Strange to say, none of the Europeans got them 
in their heads, only on the body and clothes.” 
— April 17th. During the day a barber came 
in to shave the jailers’ heads; and the latter, 
wishing to see how we should look without long 
beards, whiskers, &c., asked us to be shaved: 
this we very readily agreed to; each had his 
face clean shaven for the first time since our 
misfortunes began, and for which each paid six 
cash. These cash were the profits of our la- 
bours in the drawing line, and at times we had 
a few given us by charitable people who came 
to see us; but these, I am sorry to say, were 
very few. It was not at all an uncommon 
thing for them to pretend to give us cash, and, 
when our hands were out between the bars, to 
have some filth put in them, or else have them 
spit in.”’—* 19th. This morning our jailer was 
taken before Quan, and received fifty blows on 
the back of his bare thighs for allowing us to 
be shaved. He bellowed out most lustily ; and 
when brought back, they got two eggs, the 
white of which they beat up in some cold water, 
making a thick froth, which they applied to the 
bruised parts: after this, Mr. Roope and I were 
taken up to draw as yesterday; not a word was 
said to us, however, about getting shaved.” 

These sketches of Chinese proceedings are 
very characteristic of an arrogant and bigoted 
people, separated from the rest of the world, 
and taught to believe themselves the porcelaine 
of the human race. Again: 

July 21.—“ Before breakfast a party of our 
lascars came to our prison to tell us Jamsu had 
just died. Medicine had not been sent him, 
but some was now brought by the head jailer 
and given me for him. (The jailer knew the 
man was dead, and I believe only brought it to 
say that medicine had been given for him.) 
The lascars’ prison is very damp, close, and un- 
healthy, and they persist in saying Satan has 
got among them; that they will all die unless 
removed.” —‘‘ Jamsu had only been ill a week, 
and the night before he died he vomited two 
live worms, about eight inches long. I this 
morning saw some of the Nerbudda’s people. 


,been removed to another town. 





seen the names of 144 men, how many more 
there are he does not know.”—26th. “To-day 
see part of a marriage ceremony; the bride be- 
ing carried about un a platform with artificial 
flowers, &c. On the platform was also a young 
kid, chained by the neck to a rose-tree, at her 
feet. The bridesmaid (as I suppose she was) 
was on another similar vehicle, with a quantity 
of imitation jewels, Xc. In the evening I saw 
the latter again standing on the back of a fly- 
ing stork, made of paper and bamboo: she was 
singing, or rather screaming, and accompanied 
her melody by playing on a kind of guitar: an 
old man was playing a reed similar in sound 
to a boy’s penny trumpet. Mr. Gully’s man- 
darin ofticiates here to-day. I write a letter to 
Gully, and get the pipebearer to take it for me. 
Two culprits condemned to lose their left hand, 
the impression of which was taken on paper, 
and sent to the governor for his sanction.—28th 
and 29th. Squally rainy weather. Feel worse 
instead of better. Go to Chu Sam y ats’, who 
sends for a doctor and the carpenter: he pre- 
scribes, and I get dosed with medicines. The 
doctor says my illness is caused either by drink- 
ing cold water, taking rhubarb, or eating a 
pig’s bladder. The water he knows is bad, and 
rhubarb they appear to think a most dangerous 
medicine, next to poison. Old Chu Sam y ats 
gets a jar, and now gives us good water. Our 
mandarin returns. Our place yet damp and 
miserable. I trust we are not to remain in 
this infernal island another five months: the 
doctor tells me that plenty of people die at this 
time ofthe year. Very pleasant reflection to 
die rotting in a jail, within a few miles of an 
English force “sufficient to take the whole 
island.’’—* Hear this morning that all the pri- 
soners, with the exception of us eight, have 
Patience, pa- 
tience, for truly we want it. Discontinue notes 
to Gully, being uncertain when I can have a 
chance of sending them to him. [He had been 
butchered more than a fortnight before.] Iam 
short of paper. The report about the others 
being removed is, I find, true, but I think not 
out of this town. In the evening go on the 
top of this building, and have a look round the 
town, which, with its suburbs, appears very 
large and thickly populated. There are many 
junks at anchor in the bay, which is formed by 
an extensive reef which joins the fortified island 
off this town. I think there are several pas- 
sages in, but we could not make out exactly. 
There are a small fleet of mandarin’s boats and 
three junks just abreast of us.—29th. A beauti- 
ful morning. Directly after breakfast some 
soldiers came, and we were all put in irons, 
hands and feet, and told we were going to the 
governor’s. They said Messrs. Roope and Par- 
tridge, with me, were to go first. We were 
taken out very quietly, but had no chairs, and 
soon saw we were not going as they had told 
us. We passed close to our old joss-house, and 
shortly after came to another larger one, with a 
paved yard. Here we were halted, and I was 
taken in first. On reaching what appeared to 
be the principal entrance, | saw our mandarin, 
Quan, with a gang ot his friends and clerks, and 
about thirty or forty soldiers, all armed. ‘lime 
was not given to me to make the usual salaam. 
I was seized by the hair of my head, and hove 
on the ground. Then Quan ordered the brutes 
to examine my irons. ‘he handcuffs, I sup- 
pose, were considered sufficiently strong, but 
the leg-irons were hauled off, which hurt me, 
and scratched and bruised my legs. Another 


Many ofsthem appear fine healthy men, but| pair was then brought (very thick and heavy, 


some are sad objects, having lost the use of 
their limbs. The carpenter tells me he has! and enclosing the legs, they fairly drove them 


about eight or ten calties): these were put on, 





into my flesh. Expostulation was useless. I 
was spit on and abused: it prevented me put- 
ting my right foot to the ground. I was 
then dragged by the legs and hair to the 
end of the place, and carried about twenty 
yards to the back of where this gang of brutes 
was, and seated on the ground. Messrs. 
Roope and Partridge were then taken in and 
served the same way. Mr. Roope was after- 
wards brought out, but not placed near enough 
to me to speak. I was then taken back, hove 
down in the same way, and pulled up on my 
knees again by the hair of my head. I now 
saw the carpenter and shroff. The first ques- 
tion Quan asked me was why I went on the 
roof of our prison, and so on to the fort walls. 
I told him 1 did so to have a look round, not 
knowing I was doing any harm, as the soldier 
who acted as our guard not only made no ob- 
jection, but pointed out the place where we 
could get the best view from. He then asked 
me why | had broken a plate. This I denied, 
not having done so; but I have since found out 
that some days ago one was broken by the 
gunner. He then spoke about the door being 
broken; and then asked why we burnt a piece 
of bamboo. We certainly had burnt this; but 
it was a short piece, and I should say had been 
kicking about in the yard for years, as it was 
quite rotten, and could have been put to no use 
whatever. He then said the next time I did so 
he would flog me; and that if a plate was bro- 
ken, no matter if by accident, he would flog me. 
He then said he would shew me how. I was 
now seized by seven of the soldiers, and dragged 
a little further back, still on my knees. ‘Two 
of them stood on the calves of my legs, another 
fixed his knee in my back, one held each shoul- 
der, and two my head by the hair and beard. 
In this position my trousers were hauled up, 
and fifty blows given on the front of my thighs 
with a stick about two and a half inches thick, 
—a kind of Penang lawyer. A fresh man was 
had for each ten blows. Thanks to pride and 
pluck I did not sing out: this appeared to make 
Quan furious; he turned red in the face, stood 
up and talked on at a furious rate; his eyes 
glistened as if under strong excitement. After 
these fifty my right elbow was held out (the 
arm being bent) in a horizontal position, and 
the other end of the stick used: there was a 
knob or head to it. With this I received thirty 
blows—as before, a fresh man for every ten. 
One was abused for not striking harder, and 
the stick given to another wretch. No fault 
could be found in this respect with this fellow: 
still I would not cry out, but twice could not 
help groaning, the pain was so acute. When 
the thirty were finished, our mandarin’s deputy 
ran up to me and then to the mandarin, chin 
chinning him not to torture me any more; and, 
after a little bustle, I was made to cow tow to 
Quan. Mr. Partridge was present all the time ; 
he, as well as the carpenter, chin chinned for 
me, but to no purpose. I was now carried out 
(the mandarin said he would on the next of- 
fence give us short allowance of food), and 
placed as before on the ground, my legs raw 
and bleeding, and my elbow in a sad state. I 
nearly fainted; every thing swam before me; 
and onasking for a drink of water, a blackguard 
offered to in my mouth, nor could all my 
entreaties procure a drop of water. I would 
have given a thousand dollars for a basinful, if 
[ had had them. [I only got laughed at for 
asking. I was not allowed to cover my legs, 
and was kept here about one hour and a half, 
the gunner and others from our prison were 
brought teslook at me, and told I was a pilan. 











Before taking us back, the locks were taken off 
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our handcuffs, and they were secured by a piece 
of redhot iron; a blacksmith being brought 
for the purpose. With a deal of entreaty I got 
my leg-irons opened a little, but they were 
still very close, more so than any others. I 
asked for a chair to go back in.. This was al- 
lowed me if I paid for it, which I willingly did.” 
— “October 12th. Continued fine weather. 
This morning the lee lotier came, bringing 
with him the carpenter and shroff, both clean 
shaved. He wanted to know the name of the 
English mandarin at Amoy. I did not know. 
The carpenter persists in saying that the other 
three Chinese have been killed, and will not 
speak about the rest of our people. All I can 
get from him is, that he will tell me all when we 
get tothe ship. He is still in a great fright. 
They were taken away again directly. In the 
afternoon Heen, the one-eyed man, came and 
told us, as much by signs as words, that out of 
both ships’ companies Newman and ourselves 
were the only survivors. ‘They were all taken 
out and beheaded about two or three days after 
our removal to the granary. This dreadful 
butchery has made us all most miserable. Poor 
Gully was the first who suffered: I believe a 
day before the rest. I cannot make out why 
Newman and we have been kept so long. Heen 
says that the mandarin did not kill us as we are 
the principal people belonging to the vessels; 
and that now peace has been proclaimed we 
shall be sent away. To us, as yet, all is a mys- 
tery. I shall not consider our lives worth a 
straw till we are out of their hands. Should 
we ever live to get clear and tell our sad tale, 
surely the British government will take notice 
of such wholesale murders. One hundred and 
ninety-seven men were put to death in one 
day, most of them British subjects, and all 
serving under our flag.” 

We will not enlarge this review by relating 
the particulars of the final escape of the sur- 
vivors from a treacherous plot to have them 
murdered ina remote place on their way. On 
the 26th of November they were liberated, and 
Sir H. Pottinger informed of the villanies which 
had been perpetrated upon them. Let us hope 
they will be avenged on every head that contri- 
buted to their sufferings : they have been par- 
tially, but they ought to be entirely; and whilst 
the British people gather from this volume its 
glimpses of Chinese habits, we trust they will 
still be absorbed with the infernal cruelties ex- 
ercised upon their defenceless countrymen, and 
the demand for vengeance. 





ST. PATRICK’S PURGATORY. 


In closing our first notice of Mr. Wright’s 
very interesting volume we intimated the in- 
tention of paying it at least a second visit; and 
though it deserves many more, we must be sa- 
tisfied with so doing. Of the many curious le- 
gends we copy the following: 

“Tt happened one evening as Thurcill was 
standing in the hall with St. Julian and St. 
Domnius, that a devil came riding furiously 
upon a black horse, who was received by his 
companions with great triumph and exultation. 
St. Domnius compelled the fiend to tell him 
whose soul it was that he had so transformed, 
and that he had tormented so with his riding. 
He answered, ‘It is the soul of a peer of Eng- 
land, who died last night without confession 
or receiving of our Lord’s body;’ and said 
that, at the instigation of his wife, he had 
cruelly oppressed his people, to the utter ruin 
of many ofthem. Presently, the devil, turning 
his eyes upon Thurcill, inquired of the saints, 
‘Who's this?’ § Dost thou not know him?’ said 





one of them. ‘ Yea,’ said he, ‘I saw him in 
the church of Tidstude, in Essex, at the time of 
its consecration.’ ‘ How went you in?’ said 
the saint. ‘In the garb of a woman: by the 
same token that coming near the font, as I was 
going into the chancel, I met the deacon, who, 
sprinkling me with holy water, so terrified me 
that with a loud scream I leaped at once into a 
meadow full two furlongs from the church.’ 
And Thurcill declared that he and others had 
heard the noise, but they were entirely igno- 
rant of the cause. At this period, it seems, 
the devils took much delight in stage-plays. 
St. Domnius hinted to this devil that they had 
a desire to see these performances. ‘ Very 
well,’ said the devil, ‘ but mind, we must not 
have that countryman with us, for he will cer- 
tainly go home and publish all our secrets.’ 
‘Go on, then,’ said the saint, ‘and I and Julian 
will follow.’ But they took care to introduce 
Thurcill slily, hiding him between them. And 
they went into the devil’s theatre, which was 
surrounded with seats for the convenience of 
the imps who would enjoy the spectacle. The 
saints stcod on a low wall near the entrance, 
from which they could see all that passed. 
First, on the stage, appeared a proud man, 
strutting about and acting to the life all the 
arrogance and vanity which had distinguished 
him in this world: when the spectators had 
sufficiently enjoyed their mirth at his beha- 
viour, suddenly his gay garments were trans- 
formed into flames about him, and, miserably 
scorched and tormented, he was thrust back to 
his place of punishment. Then entered a 
priest who had neglected his duties : his tongue 
was torn up by the roots, and he was then sub- 
jected to the same torments as the former. 
Next came a knight, armed and mounted on a 
black horse; but, in spite of all his boasting 
and his formidable appearance, he was quickly 
dismounted by one of the fiends. Then appear- 
ed a lawyer, who was obliged to act over his 
former deeds, pleading on one side, while he 
was taking bribes on the other: on a sudden 
the fees which he had thus taken became boil- 
ing metal, and he was compelled to swallow 
them. Afterwards were exhibited a long suc- 
cession of offenders, including adulterers, back- 
biters, and thieves.” 

An account of a gigantic Adam, the father of 
the human race, lying under an immense tree, 
and a description of the land of Cocaigne, are 
both remarkable inventions. The latter was 
the heaven of Mahomet. 

“ Thog paradis be miri and brigt, 
Cokaygn is of fairir sigt. 
What is ther in paradis 
Bot grasse and flure and grene ris ? 
Thog ther be joi and gret dute, 
Ther nis met, bote frute. 
Ther nis halle, bure, no benche, 
Bot watir manis thursto quenche. 
That land was never visited by noxious ver- 
min, nor by thunder, hail, rain, snow, or even 
wind. 
“Ther is a wel fair abbei 
Of white monkes and of grei. 
Ther beth bowris and halles: 
Al of pasteiis beth the walles, 
Of fleis, of fisse, and rich met, 
The likfullist that man mai et; 
Fluren cakes beth the schingles alle, 
Of cherche, cloister, boure, and halle: 
The pinnes beth fat podinges, 
Rich met to princez and kinges. 


| The cloister’ was all built of gems and spices, 


and all about were birds merrily singing.” 

A journey of three monks of Mesopotamia 
to within twenty miles of the junction between 
earth and heaven, is a singular embodying of 
the popular notions about distant lands at the 
end of the 13th or beginning of the 14th cen- 





tury; and we regret we cannot find room for 
it, especially as they saw two nations of Pigmies 
in their course,—the one a cubit and the others 
not more than a palm in height. Another 
strange class of legends relates to seas above 
our earthly skies, “ which was founded on the 
mention made in Genesis of the separation of 
the waters above the firmament from those be- 
low. This belief is curiously illustrated by two 
legendary stories preserved by Gervase of Til- 
bury. One Sunday, he says, the people of a 
village in England were coming out of church 
on athick cloudy day, when they saw the anchor 
of a ship hooked to one of the tomb-stones; 
the cable, which was tightly stretched, hanging 
down from the air. ‘The people were aston- 
ished, and while they were consulting about it, 
suddenly they saw the rope move as though 
some one laboured to pull up the anchor. The 
anchor, however, still held fast by the stone, 
and a great noise was suddenly heard in the air 
like the shouting of sailors. Presently a sailor 
was seen sliding down the cable for the purpose 
of unfixing the anchor; and when he had just 
loosened it, the villagers seized hold of him, 
and while in their hands he quickly died, just 
as though he had been drowned. About an 
hour after, the sailors above, hearing no more 
of their comrade, cut the cable and sailed away. 
In memory of this extraordinary event (says 
my author), the people of the village made the 
binges of the church-door ont of the iron of the 
anchor, and ‘there they are still to be seen.’ 
At another time, a merchant of Bristol set sail 
with his cargo for Ireland. Some time after 
this, while his family were at supper, a knife 
suddenly fell in through the window on the 
table. When the husband returned he saw the 
knife, declared it to be his own, and said that 
on such a day, at such an hour, while sailing 
in an unknown part of the sea, he dropped the 
knife overboard, and the day and hour were 
known to be exactly the time when it fell 
through the window. These accidents, Ger- 
vase thinks, are a clear proof of there being a 
sea above hanging over us. ‘This superstition 
was not confined to our islands. St. Agobard 
wrote against itin the ninth century. He tells 
us that the people of his time believed that 
there was a region named Magonia, whence 
ships navigated above the clouds, in which the 
fruits of our earth that were apparently de- 
stroyed and beaten down by tempests were car- 
ried, being sold to the sailors above by the ex- 
citers of the tempest. He adds, that he himself 
saw four persons, three men and a woman, in 
the hands of the populace, who were proceeding 
to stone them, because they believed them to 
have fallen overboard from one of the ships in 
the upper waters; but, after much reasoning, 
the ignorant and superstitious people ‘ were 
confounded by the truth, as the thief is con- 
founded when he is taken.’ ”’ 

Among the allegorical productions of the cen- 
turies which these pages so very curiously illus- 
trate, there are some that will interest many 
readers the more from their being the proto- 
types of our national favourite Pilgrim's Pro- 

ress. 

“In the first half of the fourteenth century, 
a French poet, named William de Deguilleville, 
in imitation of the plan of the elegant but licen- 
tious ‘ Romance of the Rose,’ wrote three large 
poems under the title of the ‘ Pilgrimage of Hu- 
man Life,’ the ‘ Pilgrimage ofthe Soul,’ and the 
‘ Pilgrimage of Jesus Christ.’ These poemsare 
sometimes united under the general title of the 
‘Romance of the Three Pilgrimages.’ They 
were the type of various later productions, 
among which the most celebrated was the ‘ Pil- 
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grim’s Progress’ of John Bunyan.” *—“ One of 
the most remarkable writers of this latter class 
was Raoul de Houdaing, a French trouvére, or 
poet, of the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
who published the ‘ Dream of Hell,’ and the 
* Road to Paradise.’ ” 

The details of this are often almost identical 
with Bunyan’s story. Ev. gr. 

“ At Tavern-town he took up his lodging at 
the inn of Robbery, where he passed the night 
in company with Hasard (Gambling), Mes- 
conte (Detraction), and Mestrais (Back-biting). 
His new companions were much excited by the 
gratifying intelligence he brought them of the 
evil-doings of their disciples at Chartres and at 
Paris. Among the guests were Drunkenness, 
and her son Versez (Pour-out), with whom the 
pilgrim was obliged to wrestle, and by whom, 
after a struggle, he was thrown almost lifeless 
to the ground. The account of this contest 
bears a remarkable resemblance to some old 
English ballads of the force of malt and ale, 
printed in the collection of Evans, and analo- 
gous with the still more popular ballad of Sir 
John Barleycorn. Madame Drunkenness com- 
forted him by telling him that he was not the 
only one whom her son had knocked down: 
‘Companion, don’t be surprised; many a one 
has fought with me at the tavern who has been 
knocked down in the struggle; even William of 
Salerna, who isso celebrated for his bravery and 
courage, I have beaten, I assure you, and ina 
moment thrown with his legs into the air.”— 
“ After leaving this place the pilgrim arrived 
at Despair, which was the ‘ montjoie,’ or guide- 
stone of hell; and a league further came to 
Sudden-death, which was close to the entrance 
of the infernal regions. He found in the latter 
an hospitable custom which had long ceased to 
exist on the earth—the lords of the shades, 
whom he found preparing for table, dined with 
open doors, and willingly shared their hospi- 
tality with all comers, Our traveller entered 
without ceremony the palace of hell, and there 
he was received with open arms by Pilate and 
Belzebub, and a host of clergy, bishops, and 
abbots. The king of the shades kept a rich 
table: there, among other dishes, they had fat 
usurers well basted with lard, plenty of thieves 
and murderers appropriately cooked, neat dishes 
of lawyers who defend wrong for good fees, 
tongues of false pleaders, different dishes of re- 
ligious hypocrites and monks and nuns. Then 
the king of the lower regions exhibited a great 
book, in which the pilgrim saw the wicked 
actions of minstrels and jongleurs. The poet 
afterwards took his leave, and the dream ends; 
but he promises a similar visit to paradise.” 

But we must have done, and leave St. Pa- 
trick’s Purgatory (the entrance into which has 
been removed from one island in Loch Dearg to 
another) to be explored by such of our readers 
as desire to be better acquainted with the topo- 
graphy and attractions of the place. 





PERIODICALS, 


\ Hood’s Magazine, No. I., has commenced its 
monthly campaign in great force. A charming 
engraving, by J. Cousen, of “ The Haunted 
House,” beautifully introduces a poem of the 
same name—the frontispiece being worthy of 
Creswick and the poem, and the poem worthy 
of Hood and the fine old mansion and landscape. 





: wheal believe that Mr. Nathaniel Hill, of the Royal 
Society of Literature, has been long occupied in re- 
searches on the history of the works of this class 
brs Ly gaa the oe of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 

ess,’ an ave no doubt he will produce an inter- 
esting and valuable book,” “ 





Perhaps the editor never wrote a piece of de- 
scription more replete with genius than this 
opening production ; and the vague mysterious- 
ness in which he has shrouded his subject gives 
the whole a very striking effect. We feel the 
shaking of 

“ Those tatter’d flags, that with the open’d door 

Seem’d the old wave of battle to remember ;” 
and we hardly breathe as we approach the cen- 
tral terror, where 

‘“* The spider shunn’d the interdicted room; 
The moth, the beetle, and the fly, were banish’d; 

And where the sunbeam fell athwart the gloom, 

The very midge had vanish’d.” 

The other contents are various, and of the 
best order of miscellaneous magazine literature. 
Reminiscences of Bayonne, a lively sketch; a 
Tale of Temper, quite Hoodish; Great Tom of 
Oxford, very like the cleverest of Peter Priggins; 
an Irish Rebellion, a laughable epistle from a 
hodman’s English wife; Mrs. Burrage, a Tem- 
perance Romance, in the editor’s own style; a 
feelingly introduced Review of C. Dickens’s 
Christmas Carol; and sundry articles grave and 
gay, making the entire number 24, fill up the 
measure of this promising, entertaining, and 
welcome addition to our mensal publications. 

The Christian’s Monthly Magazine and Uni- 
versal Review, No. I. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co. ), has also taken the field with the new year. 
In doctrines and principles it adheres stoutly 
to the old church of England, and wages inter- 
necine war with the Tractarians. The embel- 
lishments are neat and suitable; and the por- 
tionassigned tomiscellaneousliterature displays 
talent and learning. J 

The London Polytechnic Magazine, §c., No. L., 
edited by T. Stone, M.D. (London, J. Mor- 
timer ),—a new scientific journal, starts with a 
good specimen of information and ability. It 
takes a right course in treating of subjects of 
the day, not to suppose readers already well 
informed about them; but it goes historically 
and analytically to work; so that if you never 
heard of the matter before, you can form a 
tulerable idea of it here; and if you are par- 
tially versed in it, you can improve your know- 
ledge. A well-written paper on the glacier 
theories prefers that of “ infiltration ;” another 
on ventilation in mines is sensible and to the 
point; and the various hypotheses upon da- 
guerreotyping are luminously expounded. One 
short paper distresses us, the account ofa silk 
manufactory at Roveredo, which makes us blush 
for our own slavish, unhealthy, improvident, 
and workhouse-tending establishments, when 
compared with the right-minded and golden- 
ruled provisions of M. Stofella. Perhaps it 
would be impossible to follow out all his ar- 
rangements among an innumerable multitude 
of hands and almost unbounded mercantile 
speculation ; but would we could take a leaf or 
two out of his just and philanthropic book! It 
explains an admirable system. 


The Penny Magazine. New Series. (C. Knight 
and Co.)—This concludes the twelfth volume 
of this cheap diffusion of multifarious informa- 
tion. The multitude of subjects described, and 
the flush of woodcuts, makes this desultory sort 
of reading, in our judgment, more pleasant to 
have in volumes, and dip into for a half hour’s 
recreation, than to be consulted as for regular 
instruction. The variety rather confuses the 
memory; but in the way we have mentioned 
we are both amused and taught. 


The Manufacturer's Magazine of Popular Applied 
Science. No. I. 

SOMEWHAT too controversial and one-sided ; 

scientific information is better to be communi- 





cated sans phrase. The whole of this number 
is about combustion and smoke, and it fights 
about the infringement of patents. 

Electrical Magazine. Conducted by Mr. C. 
V. Walker. Vol. I. No. 3. (London, Simpkin 
and Marshall.) —This quarterly journal is care- 
fully and judiciously conducted. The present 
number does not contain much original matter 
other than reviews, but the selections are culled 
both from foreign and home sources, and are 
well grouped. 

The Gardener, Part I. (R. Groombridge) has 
the date of September upon it, and seems a use- 
ful gardening guide, and properly devoted to 
uphold the “ gardening interests.” 

Gardener’ s Edition of the Botanic Garden, by B. 
Maund.—No. II., also R. Groombridge; makes 
us wish we had seen more of it, and regularly. 

Paget’s Library of Fiction.—Part I. has three 
romantic and rather tragic tales; enough to 
break nursery-maids’ hearts. 

Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. New Series. 
No. I.—Our old, nationally valuable, and es- 
teemed contemporaries have altered the} form 
of their widely popular Journal into a neat and 
convenient octavo in double columns, and com- 
menced a new series, which, we doubt not, will 
deserve to be, and be, as generally sought after 
as its larger-leafed precursor. We are gratified 
to see in this No. a plain and conclusive narra- 
tive by Mr. W. Chambers, of his attendance in 
London to test the method of Dr. Turnbull for 
the cure of diseases of the eye by the applica- 
tion of the vapour of hydrocyanic acid and other 
media. The statements in the Literary Gazette, 
copied into the Edinburgh Journal, had been, 
as we were, questioned and denied; but the 
writer took the pains, as we did, to witness 
facts, and has not only given a clear account of 
them, but produced the testimony of Mr. Alex- 
ander Miller—an eminent surgeon of Edin- 
burgh, who has repeated the experiments of 
Dr. Turnbull—to the successful application of 
these medicaments to cataract, opacity of the 
cornea, ophthalmia, staphyloma, amaurosis, and 
other afflicting causes of deformity, blindness, 
and suffering. We must be well satisfied to 
find our original statements on this important 
subject so fully corroborated ; and the more so, 
as we have been, in consequence of these state- 
ments, often called upon, both at home and from 
abroad, to add our personal assurance of the 
efficacy of the system to the public evidence 
we had ventured to print. And in some of 
these cases voyages and journeys of many hun- 
dred miles and much expense depended upon 
our answers, which were uniformly this—that 
the Literary Gazette never uttered a syllable, as 
a public organ, which was inconsistent with the 
private convictions of its editor and his trusted 
associates. The remaining articles in Chambers’s 
Journal are worthy of its established fame. 

Waverley Novels.—Ivanhoe, of the Abbotsford 
edition, is completed, and the work proceeds 
valiantly. 

The Miller of Deaxhaugh. (Edinburgh, Men- 
zies.)}—Part X. goes forward amusingly, and is, 
we fancy, the only Scotch serial “ progressing.” 

British Moths. No. XXVI. W. Smith. 
Mr. Humeurey’s plates and Mr. Westwood’s 
descriptions continue to give a permanency to 
these frail creatures. Never did amber pre- 
serve so well. 


The Ladies’ Flower-Garden of Ornamental Peren- 
nials. By Mrs. Loudon. Nos. 23 and 24. 
London, W. Smith. 

Poor Mrs. Loudon is herself in mourning and 

weeds; but here her Perennials bloom as gaily 
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and flower as beautifully as ever. The graceful 
little Lobelia, and other equally graceful plants 
of later introduction; the rich-looking Ascle- 
pias, varieties of Gentiaria, and others of strange 
names—Hippion, Sabbatia calycosa, &c. &c., 
adorn these numbers, and do credit to the con- 
tinued efforts of the author. 


The Ladies’ Cabinet. No. I. New Series. 
Illustrated with Ten Engravings. (London, G. 
Henderson.) — Prodigious! Ten engravings 
for sixpence; and the foremost of them, “ The 
first Ear-rings,”’ by Wilkie, worth all the 
money. Os those representing fashions we are 
no judge, but that to which we have alluded is 
really a pretty embellishment ;— the Mother 
and Child, after Lawrence, is not so well done, 
but still remarkable in so cheap a monthly. 
The Doctor’s Story, too, with which the No. 
commences, is of a superior order to the medi- 
ocre run of similar productions; and we think 
the readers will be so interested with it as to 
feel that its breaking off in the middle, 

Like the story of the Bear and Fiddle, 


is a pregnant example of the unsatisfactory 
practice of so dividing tales, which has become 
a common and displeasing system in magazine 
scribbling. 


The Medical Times has made a strenuous 
effort with the new year, greatly enlarged its 
bounds, and advertised considerable accessions 
to its staff and strength, and the consultation‘ of 
extended sources of information. The last No. 
of the year contains an almanac, and vast mass 
of useful information, especially for the medical 
profession. 

The Herald of Peace, No. 26, has appeared 
among our season-able compiiments; but we 
have not enough before us, nor of general in- 
formation, to speak of the status or views of 
the Society. 


Jessie Phillips, we presume, goes forward, but 
the irregularity of our Nos. precludes observa- 
tion. As asort of lasting rule, we would inform 
the readers of the Literary Gazette (and we do 
so in justice to our assiduity and toil in col- 
lecting and noticing every performance of a lite- 
rary character), that if they do not see any par- 
ticular work duly mentioned in our pages, they 
may take it.as primd facie evidence that it has 
been kept back from us owing to a sense of 
its unworthiness, entertained by those from 
whom it emanates, 


Chronicles of the Bastile. Part I. (T. C. 
Newby.)—The title comprehends the object of 
the work, which, as far as No. 1 is concerned, 
appears to be fairly executed. For a good 
many years we have frequently had to notice 
productions from the graver of Robert Cruik- 
shank with reluctance, as feeble and coarse 
imitations of George. It therefore affords us 
additional pleasure to observe that the two de- 
signs which embellish this publication are exe- 
cuted in a style which would be no discredit to 
the greater name, and such as could not be 
seen even in a high-priced work ten years ago. 


Horse-Shoe Nails. Nos. 1 to 7. By Minor | 
Hugo. (London, G. Earle.)—There is a good | 
deal of stuff (by stuff we mean matter) in this 
serial; and the writer’s ideas on many subjects 
have an originality about them which merits 
attention. Without agreeing with all his opi- 


nions, and differing essentially from some of 
them, we shall consider his work to be more 
thoughtful than many of higher pretensions. 


New Nos. of Pickering’s Medieval Alphabets, 
Numerals, §;c. must have a separate review here- 
after. 





It is a very curious work, 





Collectanea Antiqua. Nos. 1. II.and 111. By C.| Place, and the Goldsmiths’ Hall, complete the 


Roach Smith, F.S.A. ‘London, J. B. Nichols 
and Son. 

Ar this time, when we are rather enumerating 
than reviewing novelties, we only notice this 
very interesting production as one likely to be 
highly prized, not only by antiquarian but ge- 
neral readers. It consists of etchings of ancient 
remains, with explanations; and we have seen 
nothing better calculated to illustrate many 
points in the “ habits, customs, and history of 
past ages.” To some of these points we shall 
return. 

A Practical Work on the Management of Small 
Farms. Nos. 1.and II. By Feargus O’Con- 
nor. London, J. Cleave. 

Many people call Feargus a wrong-headed, but 

he is also rather a strong-headed fellow. His 

theory of small farms for the benefit of the mil- 

lion may be objectionable on many points, and 


so may his farming practice; but the principle | 


parts to page 400 of the 3d vol.; and the whole 
is most creditable to the original design. We 
should think the work an irresistible desidera- 
tum for every citizen of London who can read ? 


Fox's Book of Martyrs. Parts I.to XIX. Edited 
by the Rev. John Cumming, M.A. 
Votume first of this memorable reprint ends 
in Part .XIII., at the goodly extent of 1157 
pages; and the second commences with the 
reign of Henry the Eighth; and so the work 
has proceeded to the reign of Mary, and the 
date of 1555. Assuredly human nature is in- 
herently cruel. Hence, besides the lessons 
which are declared to be taught by works de- 
scribing cruel actions, the popularity which 
attends them for their very horrid details. 
The Book of Martyrs and the Newgate Calendar 





derive their influence from the same morbid 
|source; and ajl publications which partake 
in any degree of their character may attribute 


is good,—it is allied to the just and a | their success more or less to the same inhuman 


plans which allot pieces of ground to the la- 
bouring population, and encourage (where it is 
expedient) spade-husbandry. We care not who 
may systematise against these expedients for 
ameliorating the condition of the lower orders ; 
but no human being who has witnessed the com- 
fort they diffuse, where fairly tried and judici- 
ously managed, can doubt of their being calcu- 
lated to diffuse extensively blessings of the most 
gratifying description. In an introduction Mr. 
O'Connor fairly beleaguers the anti-corn-law 
folks and manufacturing monopolists. Mr. 
Ferrand is silky softness compared to the char- 
tist leader. 

The Miser’s Son. Nos. I. to VI. 

R. Thompson. 

In our notice of serials (No. 1403) we omitted 
to mention this modest little venture of evi- 
dently a young author. His work gives proofs 
of very considerable talent: it contains passion 
and poetry for the lovers of the sentimental, 
hairbreadth-’scapes and stirring interest for 
the admirers of romance. The book is beyond 
the average of ordinary novels; and when com- 
pleted, we shall perhaps be tempted to review 
it more at large. Meanwhile we can cordially 
recommend the first six numbers of the Miser’s 
Son to the attention of those innumerable readers 
who delight in the marvellous and the pathetic. 


London. Parts X. to XVIII. inclusive. London, 
C. Knight. 
Ir is long since we noticed this cheap and plea- 
sant publication. The Tower, one of the most 
interesting objects in London, is well described, 
with its many visitors and victims; even till 
the late fire has got its representation among 
the embellishments. The old Royal Exchange, 
Christ’s Hospital, Smithfield, South-sea House, 
&c., offer subjects hardly less fertile in anti- 
quarian recollections and ‘“ modern instances.” 
London life in last century is introduced by a 
bad chapter-head. The pictures of the hanging 
school of literature do not so well become a work 
like this ; but the paper itself is full of interest. 
Coming westward, we have St. James’s Palace; 
and then revert to the Custom-house, Spital- 
fields, the Docks, &c. Next the bridges, Clerk- 
enwell (Strawberry-hill brought in), Barber- 
surgeons’ Hall and the Coilege of Surgeons, 
the Royal Academy (with portraits of some of 
its distinguished members); and from academi- 
cians we are taken back to astrologers. St. 
Giles’, past and present, figures next; the Post- 
Office and the Temple Church follow ; and there 
is an essay on Scotsmen in London, not quite 
in keeping with the general tone, but amus- 
ing. The Corn-Exchange, so full of fraud; Ely 


London, 


feeling. Torturings and burnings, and hang- 
ings, drawings, and quarterings, have attrac- 
tions for the many, just as crowds run to wit- 
ness executions. Nor are the barbarous prints 
the least favoured in these performances. But 
Fox’s book is also a remarkable historical re- 
cord, and shews to what terrible crimes the 
profession of religion may be turned. 


Maxwell's History of the Rebellion in Ireland 
in the Year 1798. Part I. Illustrated by G. 
| Cruikshank. (A. H. Bailey and Co.)—The 
| details of this lamentable and horrid convulsion 
are revived in the hope of producing a salutary 
effect at this inauspicious time. Two designs 
by George Cruikshank, of the surprise of the 
Barrack of Prosperous and the arrest of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, are fit representations of 
savage and murderous atrocity and individual 
calamity which darkened this painful crisis of 
British history. 


Ireland, §c. By Montgomery Martin. 

London, Orr and Co. 
To Part VI. Mr. Martin has now carried his 
remarkable historical and statistical view of Ire- 
land before and after the Union (see Lit. Gax., 
No. 1398); and assuredly every new part brings 
forward very important matter for the con- 
sideration of both islands, and the statesmen 
and public of both. 





The History of the British Empire in India. By 
Edward Thornton, Esq., &c. Vol. V. Part 
VI. London, H.W. Allen and Co. 

From time to time we have received and read 

the valuable parts of this sterling work as they 

issued from the press; and have taken occa- 
sion to intimate to the public the comprehensive 
nature of its plan, and the able manner of its 
execution. The present publication is an index 
to the whole, of upwards of 250 pages, alphabe- 
tically and well arranged ; and a brief glossary 
of Indian terms. From the former an estimate 
may be formed of the vast care and labour be- 
stowed by the author upon this magnum opus; 
which is, indeed, a very complete history of the 
most important colony that ever belonged to the 
mightiest of empires. What is yet to come we 
know not; but the events of the past, as here 
impartially related, offer the best study for the 
right appreciation of the present and under- 
standing of the future.’ India cannot stand still; 
and, like a moving world, the events of every 
change and revolution lead us year after year 
to some extraordinary posture of affairs and 
novelty of combination. To all who would be 
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prepared for these marvels (and even within 
the last three days the news is portentous) we 
cordially recommend Mr. Thornton’s History. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 
M. Lamont, director of the observatory at Mu- 
nich, in a letter to the Academy of Sciences at 
Brussels, describes results which appear to him 
veryremarkable. He says, “ Having received the 
third volume of M. Kriel’s observations, I have 
compared the magnetic disturbances observed 
simultaneously at Prague and at Munich. Ge- 
nerally there is a great resemblance between 
the movements of the needle at these two 
places; but there is also considerable discord- 
ance: whence it must be concluded that the 
cause of these extraordinary magnetic move- 
ments is modified variously from one place to 
another. However, the first comparison has 
sufficed to shew that the irregularities have 
reference rather to the numerous small move- 
ments which exist in each perturbation, than 
to the force of the perturbation itself, which is 
represented by the amplitude of the oscillation 
of the needle; that is to say, by the difference 
between the maximum and the minimum. Of 
all the perturbations, the maxima and minima 
of which have been observed at Prague and 
Munich between Aug. 1840 and July 1841, with 
one single exception, the movements of the 
needle at Prague are greater than those at Mu- 
nich, and they are in an almost constant relation ; 
this relation of Munich to Prague varies be- 
tween 1: 1°02 and 1: 1°24, and its mean value 
is1:1°11. At first I thought that the differ- 
ence between the amplitude of the oscillations 
might be due to the difference of horizontal 
intensity, and to the same cause from which the 
diurnal movement is greater at Prague than at 
Munich; but it cannot arise from this, as the 
relation of the horizontal intensity is 1: 0°99, 
that of the diurnal movement is 1: 1:03, and as 
the two effects combined would only give 1: 1°04. 
There exists, then, a peculiar cause, connected 
either with local circumstances, or with the force 
of the perturbation itself, whereby the extraor- 
dinary oscillations are greater at Prague than 
at Munich. This result appeared to me so re- 
markable, that I began immediately to collect 
and to collate all the perturbations and all the 
sudden movements recorded for some years at 
different epochs; and I can now enounce, as a 
general proposition, that in every magnetic dis- 
turbance there is between the amplitudes of oscilla- 
tions observed in different parts of Europe a con- 
stant relation.” 

By a table of the mean values of the relations 
between different places (sixteen in number), it 
was seen that, with one exception, the progres- 
sion was so remarkable, and the amplitude of 
the magnetic oscillations increased so regularly 
with the latitude of the places, that there would 
have been no difficulty in expressing the one 
of these quantities by a simple function of the 
other. But, says M. Lamont, “‘I believe that 
to obtain certain results the data we now pos- 
sess are not sufficient; and I content myself 
with having pointed out a remarkable relation 
for theory, and to which it seems desirable 
to draw the attention of philosophers engaged 
in magnetic observations. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 
Dec. 18.—Read: Ist, ‘* Observations on cate- 
chuic acid,” by Mr. J. 'T. Cooper, describing 
the tanning process to which his attention had 
been directed, and in which catechu is em- 
ployed as the tanning agent. Upon completion 





of this process, a whitish matter exudes on the 
surface of the leather, the uniform appearance 
of which over the whole of the hide is consi- 
dered a test of its perfection. On examination 
the author found that this exuded substance 
consisted principally of catechuic acid. . Ana- 
lyses of catechu and cutch were appended to 
the paper. 2d, A paper “ On a curious change 
in the molecular structure of silver,” by Mr. 
R. Warrington. The subject of this communi- 
cation was part ofa funereal vase dug up by some 
labourers from about seven feet below the sur- 
face of the ground between Bow and Stratford, 
while excavating brick earth. It was put into 
the hands of Mr. Warrington by Mr. Porrett, 
as bearing on the question of alteration in mole- 
cular structure after solidification. It was ex- 
tremely rotten and brittle, and presented under 
the microscope a highly crystalline structure, 
with a filin of a totally different aspect on its 
exterior surface. After being heated to redness 
for a short time, it became altogether changed 
in its character; it had lost its extreme brittle- 
ness, it presented a tough, minute, granular 
structure; its specific gravity had also increased. 
On analysis it was found to contain chloride of 
silver, which separated in small flakes after the 
action of dilute nitric acid, and which evidently 
constituted the film observed under the micro- 





plementary to the yellow rays; 7th, this action 
is also due to pure Lisut. And to disprove 
the theory of De Candolle, and the conclusions 
of Mr. Hunt and others, Dr. Gardner decries 
the use of solutions and coloured glasses as ob- 
jectionable, and is convinced that no perfect re- 
sults can be obtained except with the spectrum. 

Amongst other applications of these facts to 
vegetable physiology, the following is a curious 
speculation. The author says: “ It is impos- 
sible to conclude without calling the attention 
of physiologists to the remarkable fact proved 
in the second part of this paper, that indigo 
light possesses a soliciting power capable of go- 
verning the direction of the stems, peduncles, 
&c., of plants; an action accomplished by light 
incomparably feeble in comparison with the 
yellow rays. The blue of the atmosphere is 
scarcely less intense when compared with the 
sun’s beams. Does not the colour of the sky, there- 
fore, regulate the upright growth of stems to a cer~ 
tain extent? Is it not in virtue of the soliciting 
force therein that plants continue to grow erect 
whenever other disturbing forces are in equili- 
brio 2” 

PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Dec. 30, 1843. 

Academy of Sciences: sittings of December 18 


scope. The formation of the chloride must! and 26.—M. Morin was elected to the vacancy 


have arisen from the action of soluble sulphates 
and chlorides present in the soil whence it was 
dug, assisted probably by peroxide of iron ex- 


istent in the brick-clay, and with which per- | 


salt the surface of the metal was stained. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 29.—Seventh anniversary meeting. Mr. 
J. Reynolds, treasurer, in the chair. From the 
report of the council it appeared that thirteen 
new members had been elected since the last 
anniversary, and that the society now consisted 
of 159 members. The donations of foreign 
plants had far exceeded that of any former 
year. Many valuable British specimens had 
also been received; and the parcels of plants 
sent to the members, in return for their con- 
tributions, had given general satisfaction. The 
numerous cryptogamic specimens presented, 
both British and foreign, comprised many new 
species. Donations of various valuable works 
had also been made to the library. The report 
was unaniniously adopted. A ballot then took 
place for the council for the ensuing year, when 
Mr. J. E. Gray was re-elected president, and 
the chairman treasurer. ‘The chairman con- 
gratulated the members upon the progress the 
society had made during the past year. 

Dec. 13.—The president nominated Mr. H. 
C. Watson and Mr. J. Miers vice-presidents, 

Action of Light on Plants. —Dr. Gardner’s 
experiments on the action of yellow light in 
producing green colour, and indigo light the 
movements of plants, detailed in the Philoso- 
phical Magazine, tend to prove the following :— 
Ist, that chlorophyl is produced by the more 
luminous rays, the maximum being in the vel- 
low; 2d, this formation is due to pure Licut, 
an imponderable distinct from all others; 3d, 
that the ray towards which plants bend occu- 
pies the indigo space of Fraunhofer; 4th, this 
movement is due to pure Licut, as distin- 
guished from heat and tithonicity; Sth, that 
pure LiGut is capable of producing changes which 
result in the develoj t of palpable motion; 6th, 
the bleaching of chlorophyl is most active in 
those parts of the spectrum which possess 
little influence in its production, and are com- 








jin the mechanical section. M. Regnault read 


a report favourable to a new heliostat presented 
by M. Silbermann sen. This new instrument 
is very ingeniously constructed; it admits of 
easy “ orientation ;” and its comparatively low 
price (350 to 400 francs) will permit its being in- 
troduced generally for physical research. MM. 
Arago, Biot, Babinet, and Regnault, have sub- 
mitted this heliostat to various trials; and they 
acknowledge that it works very satisfactorily, 
and sufficiently precise for most optical experi- 
ments. 

A report was also read on a plan for car- 
riages, invented by M. Dufour. The invention 
does not involve any new principle. The ad- 
vantage proposed consists chiefly in lowering 
the centre of gravity, and increasing the sta- 
bility of the carriage. 

M. Biot submitted his work “ On the disco- 
very of the lunar inequality called the varia- 
tion.”’? The author has studied generally the 
discoveries which have been successively made 
in the lunar theory by Greek, Arabian, and Eu- 
ropean observers previous to Newton. The 
result to M. Biot is, that the assertion of M. 
Mumck, made to the Academy some months 
ago, is perfectly correct, which was, that the 
astronomical fact described by Abou’l Wefa, 
under the name of the third lunar inequality, 
is not the variation, but the oscillatory move- 
ment of the lunar apogee, as given by Ptolemy 
in chap. v. of the fifth book of the Almageste, 
and with the identical numbers and errors. 
Abou'’l Wefa has been hitherto considered the 
discoverer of the variation. M. Biot’s work 
will be published in a series of articles in the 
Journal des Savants. 

Sitting of Dec. 26.—M. Baudrimont commu- 
nicated the results of his and M. M. St. Ange’s 
researches on the physical phenomena of incu- 
bation. Their inquiries were directed princi- 
pally to foetal life, were made chiefly on the 
eggs of common fowl, and seemed to them to 
establish that during incubation eggs absorb 
oxygen, and part with water and carbonic acid 
—in short, that oxygen is essential to the or- 
ganic evolution of the embryo. The loss of 
water is also indispensable ; and the combus- 
tion of carbon and hydrogen occur. The quan- 
tity of carbon burned increased with the pro- 
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gress of incubation, but that of the water ap- 
pears to be constant during the whole period. 


‘From the combustion of the carbon and hy- 


drogen, eggs must have a certain temperature 
independently of the heat communicated by 
the mother. M. Baudrimont has constructed 
an apparatus to determine whether the azote 
plays any chemical part, becoming free or being 
absorbed, which if it did, would interfere with 
the foregoing conclusions. 

M. Boullay read a memoir on the production 
of a new amide from the action of ammonia on 
oil and fat. From the facts detailed, the con- 
clusions were, that from the action of ammonia 
on oils and fatty bodies, there result a very 
small portion of margarates and oleates, a pe- 
culiar acid in the state of an ammoniacal super- 
salt, glycerine, and a colouring matter, chiefly 
a body entirely neutral, having all the charac- 
ters of an amide, and presenting the composition 
of the margaramide. Spanish-nut oil is trans- 
formed, under the influence of ammonia, almost 
entirely into a neutral body analogous to that 
which the other oils furnish, but with different 
characters. 

M. A. Cahours states that the volatile oil of 
the Gaultheria procumbens, known in commerce 
and used in perfumery under the name of “ oil 
of wintergreen,” is formed of two distinct prin- 
ciples; the one offering no peculiarity worthy 
of interest; the other, and almost the totality 
of the natural oil, possessing a durable odour 
sweet and strong. The latter is the heaviest 
of the known oxygenated oils. Its density is 
equal to 1:18, at a temperature of 10°. This 
oil, produced by vegetation, is identical in com- 
position with the salicylate of methylene. Ac- 
cording to M. Cahours, the salicylate of me- 
thylene should be considered as salicylic acid 
modified by the substitution of an equivalent 
of methylene for one of hydrogen. This sub- 
stance, or the heavy oil of Gaultheria procum- 
bens, is isomeric with anisic acid; and M. Ca- 
hours insists upon the fact, that it affords the 
first example hitherto observed of two isomeric 
bodies giving, in a determined case, identical 
products. 

M. Morren wrote that he had recently made 
several experiments to ascertain the variation 
in the quantity of oxygen and carbonic acid 
contained in the air dissolved in sea-water at 
different hours of the day. They were conti- 
nued from the end of September to the 10th of 
December last. The general results are:—l. 
That sea-water, under the influence of direct 
and diffused solar light, and when the sea is 
agitated, holds oxygen and carbonic acid in 
solution in variable quantities. 2. After a suc- 
cession of fine days the quantity of oxygen dis- 
solved increases, attaining a maximum on the 
brightest days. 3. The oxygen and carbonic 
acid appear in an inverse ratio the one to the 
other. 4. The “ oxygenation” is a minimum 
at sunrise, and a maximum between mid-day 
and 3 o'clock, according to the mean of the 
experiments for the above-named period. 

Under the title of Revue Anglo-Frangaise, M. 
Fontenelle de Vaudoré, a distinguished anti- 
quary of Normandy, with the assistance of a 
number of able collaborateurs, has continued 
to publish during some years an interesting 
historical magazine, dedicated chiefly to the his- 
tory of the international transactions of France 
and England, and to the antiquities of the an- 
cient Anglo-Gallic provinces. The original se- 
ties having reached its fifth annual volume, M. 
Fontenelle de Vaudoré has made some improve- 
ments and modifications in his plan, and has 
begun a new series, which promises much in- 


A large undertaking has just been commenced 
in Paris on the history of the cities and towns 
of France, to be entitled Histoire des Villes de 
France, Chroniques, Traditions, Légendes, Insti- 
tutions, Coutumes, Mceurs, et Statistiques locales. 
The editor-in-chief is M. Aristide Guilbert. 
The history of each place is to be written by 
some man calculated for the task by his lite- 
rary celebrity and by his local connexions. The 
list of collaborateurs in this great national un- 
dertaking includes nearly all the distinguished 
names in modern French serious literature: we 
may only mention such as De Barante, Barthé- 
lemy St. Hilaire, De Caumont, D’Avezac, Fau- 
riel, Paul Lacroix (the French Walter Scott), 
De Lamartine, Letronne, Martia. Delpit, Mig- 
net, Charles Nodier, Amédée Thierry, the Baron 
Walckenaer, &c. 

French Antiquarian Intelligence.—There still 
exists at Orange, in the south of France, a large 
table to which have been nailed, during several 
centuries, all the false weights suppressed or 
changed by the public authorities in the market 
of that town. Notwithstanding their intrinsic 
want of value, they are of interest to the anti- 
quarian from their form; and some local ob- 
servers have, we believe, made accurate draw- 
ings and measurements of the most curious 
among them.—A course of lectures on monu- 
mental archeology has been opened in the 
Royal Military School of St. Cyr. This is of 
more importance than may appear at first 
sight; for from this school proceed the greatest 
number of the future military authorities of 
France; and they will have it in their power 
to prevent many acts of Vandalism from being 
committed against the ancient civil and eccle- 
siastical edifices which, in the disastrous times 
of the Revolution, were perverted, and still re- 
main abandoned, to military purposes. Though 
the military authorities, and especially the en- 
gineers, have done irreparable damage, in the 
days of recent darkness, to many monuments 
within their reach, it must be acknowledged, 
to the praise of the French officers as a body, 
at the present moment, and especially of the 
War Office (perhaps the most liberal and en- 
lightened of the ministerial departments in 
France), that a most praiseworthy anxiety is 
now shewn to pay due respect to the medizval 
remains over which they have any control. 
The recent order for the preservation of the 
walls of Carcassonne is a gratifying instance of 
this; and it would be highly desirable if the 
same spirit could lead to the restoration of the 
royal chateau of St. Germain en Laye (now a 
military prison), and of the papal chateau of 
Avignon (now a barrack), to some monumental 
purpose. ‘They might easily be converted into 
museums.—Excavations are constantly going 
on, under the authority of government, upon 
the site of the ancient Roman colossus of Aix 
in Provence. Numerous mosaics have been 
recently found, and a charming statuette in 
white marble. —M. Raynal of Bourges has 
lately informed the Comité Historique of his 
having discovered, in a document of the chapter 
of that city, the title magister simulacrorum, ap- 
plied to one of several persons employed by the 
canons of the cathedral. ‘To another person the 
title magister de capsa is also applied. These 
titles are believed by M. Didron to have been 
hitherto unkifown. Information is desired by 
the Comité on this point. The latter title is 
considered equivalent to maitre de chasse, or 
“master goldsmith.”” — M. Thomassy is pub- 
lishing a useful book entitled Histoire de ? Art 
dans le Midi de la France. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

WE have now to conclude our report of the last 
of the four papers read at the last meeting of the 
year that has closed. As previously stated, it was 
read by the secretary Mr. Cattermole, contri- 
buted by Mr. Thomas Wright, the author of the 
Biographia. teraria,and many other distinguish- 
ed works, and related to some curious legends 
about Gerbert, a celebrated mathematician, and 
(in his way) a Dr. Faustus to the unlearned. 
But apart from the superstitions here put forth, 
we ought, as a matter of grave science, to ob- 
serve that Mr. Wright declares himself strongly 
in favour of the opinion of M. Chasles, of 
Chartres, that the abacus of Gerbert was de- 
rived from the old Roman system of arithmetic, 
and that little or nothing of science in the west 
was gathered from the Arabs before the twelfth 
century. 

Few names in medieval literature or science 
excite so much interest as that of the mathe- 
matician Gerbert. Standing almost single amid 
his contemporaries, and far in advance of his 
age in those branches of learning which were 
least encouraged by the church, yet rising with 
extraordinary rapidity from a low position in 
society to the highest dignity in the Christian 
world, he became, in the course of a few years, 
the subject of innumerable wild legends, amid 
which the real events of his life were in a great 
measure forgotten. One of these legends, pre- 
served by William of Malmsbury, has received 
an especial degree of importance from the 
circumstance of its having given rise to a ge- 
nerally received, but erroneous,- view of the 
history of science in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. The historian tells us, that Gerbert 
obtained his great learning in Spain. It is 
pretended that he went to Seville, and placed 
himself under the tuition of a Saracen who 
was very deeply acquainted with all the unlaw- 
ful sciences, and who taught for profit. Of 
this man Gerbert learnt not only all the mathe- 
matical and physical sciences, but also necro- 
mancy, astrology, and magic. There was, how- 
ever, one book which the Saracen refused to 
communicate to the student, and the difficulties 
thrown in his way made him more eager to 
obtain it. Perceiving that entreaties and offers 
of money were vain, Gerbert entered into an 
intrigue with the Saracen’s daughter; and 
having made the magician drunk with wine, 
she introduced her companion into his bed- 
chamber, and he took the book from beneath 
his pillow during his sleep. Having obtained 
possession of this eagerly sought treasure, Ger- 
bert immediately fled; but the Saracen, awak- 
ing and sobered by his sleep, discovered the 
artifice of which he had been the dupe, and 
pursued the offender very closely, his profound 
acquaintance with the stars enabling him easily 
to trace his route. Gerbert also consulted the 
stars, and discovered his danger, and the way 
to avoid it. He took shelter under a wooden 
bridge, suspending himself in such a manner 
that he neither touched earth nor water; and 
the magician, unable, under these circumstances, 
to discover the place of his concealment, re- 
turned home in despair. Gerbert now conti- 
nued his flight till he arrived at the sea-shore. 
There, by his incantations, he conjured up the 
evil one, and entered into a compact by which 
he gave up his soul on condition that the devil 
should carry him safely over the sea, and en- 
sure him success in all his undertakings during 
the remainder of his life. This, it was pre- 
tended, was the secret of his wonderful for- 
tunes, which ended in his elevation to the 
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skill, he discovered secret treasures under the 
ruins of the ancient city. At length he madeja 
brazen head under a certain conjunction of the 
planetary system, which had the quality of giv- 
Ing true answers to all questions that he might 
put to it. He was informed by this oracle that 
he would not die till he was in Jerusalem, and 
he was thus led to expect a long life. One 
day, when performing mass, Gerbert, now pope, 
was struck with a sudden illness, and in answer 
to his questions was informed that the church 
in which he was celebrating was named Jeru- 
salem. Gerbert perceived at once the inter- 
pretation of his oracle, felt the approach of 
death, and, in a violent fit of despair, ordered 
his body to be torn limb from limb, and the 
fragments to be thrown out of doors. Such is 
the coarse legend preserved by William of 
Malmsbury, and repeated by succeeding histo- 
rians, such as Vincent of Beauvais and Fordun. 

This legend chiefly, if not solely, gave rise to 
the long-received opinion that Gerbert had 
studied among the Saracens in Spain, and that 
the abacus, which was nothing more than our 
present system of decimal arithmetic, was bor- 
rowed from the Arabs. 

The best account of Gerbert is given in the 
recently discovered history of his own times by 
his friend and disciple Richerus. Richerus has 
given a detailed and most interesting descrip- 
tion of his master Gerbert’s course of lectures, 
of the subjects on which he treated, and of his 
mode of teaching; which, as M. Chasles ob- 
serves, goes far towards proving that Gerbert 
had had no connexion with the Arabs. One of 
Gerbert’s most remarkable improvements in 
teaching appears to have been the invention of 
different machines to represent the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, the operations of geome- 
try, &c., so as to make them more easily under- 
stood by learners. Richerus describes very 
minutely several of these machines, particularly 
his artificial spheres and his abacus. It ap- 
pears that among the ancient mathematicians 
a mode of arithmetical computation had been 
in use precisely similar to our modern system, 
but that the value which is now represented by 
simple position was then represented by co- 
lumns drawn on an abacus of sand, or some 
other substance capable of receiving impres- 
sions. Nine arbitrary figures were used to 
indicate the nine simple numerals, and a blank 
in the column was left in place of our modern 
cipher. The calculators gave in their writings 
the results of these operations in the ordinary 
numerals of the time, without indicating the 
operations by which they attained them; and 
we are now only made acquainted with them 
by one or two slight allusions which have been 
collected and explained by M. Chasles. The 
novelty which Gerbert introduced was the ma- 
chine he invented to make the system more 
simple for the comprehension of his scholars 
—a machine precisely similar to one in use 

g the Chinese, and which has been adopt- 
ed in this country, in our time, to teach arith- 
metic to children. Richerus tells us that Ger- 
bert employed a maker of shields to fabricate 
an artificial abacus or table, which was divided 
into twenty-seven longitudinal columns, in 
which he arranged the nine characters or ci- 
phers by which all numbers were represented. 
He also caused to be made a thousand charac- 
ters of horn, marked with the figures of these 
ciphers, which, by being moved in the twenty- 
seven columns of the abacus, were made to 
represent all the operations of multiplication 
and division. This was the celebrated abacus 
of Gerbert. 





Walter Mapes, which he is editing for the 
Camden Society) another legend of Ger- 
bert, which seems to support the notion that 
Gerbert did not study amongithe Arabs. Ac- 
cording to this legend, he ‘was a native of 
Burgundy, distinguished by nobility of family 
and of manners. He came to Rheims, with 
the emulation of excelling all the scholars of 
that school, whether natives or foreigners. It 
happened at that time that the provost of 
Rheims had a daughter whose beauty was the 
admiration of the whole city, and who was sur- 
rounded by suitors. Gerbert’s curiosity was 
excited by the reports of the damsel’s beauty ; 
he saw her, and became suddenly and deeply 
enamoured. Impelled by this irresistible pas- 
sion, Gerbert neglected his studies and his 
household affairs, was reduced to poverty, be- 
came a prey to usurers, and was loaded with 
debts. To complete his misfortunes, he was 
despised by the lady on whom he had placed 
his affections. In the state of mind to which 
he was thus reduced, Gerbert, towards midday, 
wandered from the city, suffering from the 
pangs of hunger, for he was reduced even to 
the want of food, and he entered a wood to 
lament his misfortunes unseen. But, to his 
astonishment, the first object which presented 
itself to his eyes was a lady of surpassing 
beauty, seated on a very large and rich carpet 
of silk, with a vast heap of money before her. 
Gerbert was confused, and his first impulse 
was to return; but she addressed him by his 
name, told him to fear nothing, and offered 
him all the treasure he saw before him, with as 
much more as he could desire, and her own 
person, if he would give up his affection for the 
provost’s daughter, who had rejected him with 
contempt, and fix his love faithfully and en- 
tirely upon her. She added, “My name is 
Meridiana; I am descended of a noble race, 
and I have long sought for a lover who should 
be in every respect similar to myself, and thou 
art the first man I have seen who has not pos- 
sessed some point of character disagreeable to 
me. As, therefore, thou pleasest me in every 
thing, do not hesitate to accept the good for- 
tune which heaven has sent thee.” She then 
proceeded to calm all his suspicions, repre- 
sented to him the manner in which he had 
been treated by the provost’s daughter, and 
assured him that, if he would lay aside entirely 
his former passion, and devote himself to her 
love, he would be rich and fortunate through- 
out his life, and would attain to great dignity 
and reputation. “I seek no security of thee,” 
she said, “for I am perfectly acquainted with 
the frankness of thy character; I desire to be 
beloved, and not to command; thou wilt find 
nothing in me which does not breathe love; he 
who places his love in me will never taste of 
adversity.” Among other things, she told him 
that the daughter of the provost, when she 
saw that he no longer sought her, would follow 
him, and attempt to seduce him; but that, if 
he again placed his affections on her, he would 
fall into new misfortunes. Gerbert listened to 
the lady with attention, accepted her proposal, 
and became warmly attached to her. 

Gerbert returned home another man ; he said 
little of his riches, but called his creditors one 
by one, and paid them. With the continual 
gifts of the lady Meridiana, he gradually in- 
creased his household, and excelled all his 
fellow-scholars in the richness and number of 
his garments, and in the plentifulness of his 
table; so that, to use the words of the story, 
“his abundance in Rheims was like the glory 
of Solomon in Jerusalem.’ Now a steady at- 





Mr. Wright has discovered (in a work by 


profoundest wonders of science by his nightly 


conversation with his mistress, and profited, 


during the day, by the lectures of the learned 
teachers in the schools—nec minus eum promovet 
lectio lectoris in studio quam lectricis in lecto. In 
a short time, he not only exceeded all his con- 
temporaries in learning and in aptitude for 
business, but he became remarkable for his 
generosity and charity—he was “the bread of 
the hungry, clothing to the needy, and a prompt 
redemption from all oppression.’’ 

The glory of her ancient admirer, as Meri- 
diana had foretold, excited the jealousy of the 
provost’s daughter, who sought every means of 
seducing his affections; and in a favourable 
moment, when he was thrown off his guard by 
indulging in the pleasures of the table, she 
obtained admission to him by means of an old 
woman, and led him into excesses, of which he 
almost immediately repented, and obtained the 
pardon of his benefactress. This was the only 
instance of interruption to the love between 
Gerbert and his mysterious partner; and, as 
she had promised him, his progress in worldly 
honours was never checked. About this time 
a vacancy occurring in the see of Rheims, Ger- 
bert was chosen to be archbishop ; next, having 
occasion to visit Rome, he was made a cardinal, 
and archbishop of Ravenna; and finally he 
was elevated to the papal chair. During the 
whole of his papacy, Gerbert is said to have 
abstained from partaking in the sacrament of 
the altar, “ either from fear or reverence.” In 
the last year of his life, Meridiana told Gerbert 
that he would not die until the time that he 
should perform mass in Jerusalem, by which 
he was led to expect a long life; but it hap- 
pened soon after that he was celebrating in the 
church where the plate on which Pilate wrote 
the inscription on the cross was said to be de- 
posed, and which was generally known by the 
name of Jerusalem. There, lifting up his eyes, 
he beheld Meridiana, who appeared as though 
rejoicing that he was soon to be given up en- 
tirely to her society. Gerbert understood the 
signal, and, after inquiring the name of the 
place, he called together the cardinals, the 
clergy, and the people, related to them the 
whole course of his life, the remainder of which 
he passed in penitence, and he ended it bya 
happy death. 

Such is the legend of Gerbert preserved by 
Walter Mapes. It concludes with the same 
story of the church of Jerusalem told by Wil- 
liam of Malmsbury, and which appears at this 
time to have been universally applied to Ger- 
bert. Afterwards it was applied to different 
persons; and in history we tind the same tale 
told of one of the English kings and the Jeru- 
salem chamber at Westminster. Walter Mapes’ 
legend was popular in the twelfth century: he 
says, Quis fantasticam famosi nescit illusionem 
Gerberti? Mr. Wright suggests that it was 
founded on some allegorical story, composed, 
perhaps, by one of Gerbert’s disciples. Meri- 
diana might be taken as the personification of 
science, which came, a meridie, from the south ; 
she is represented as drawing the youth from 
his worldly affections, and bringing with her 
(as she did certainly in the case of Gerbert) 
wealth and dignity. A momentary return to 
worldly vanities seems to be figured in his 
intrigue with the undeserving but alluring ob- 
ject of his first love. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 


THE ENSUING WEEK :— 
Monday. — Geographical, 8% v.M.; British Archi- 
ects, 8 P.M. 





tendant in the schools, he was initiated in the 


Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 84% r.m.; Civil 
Engineers, 8 p.m, ; Zoological, 844 rm. 
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Wednesday.—Society of Arts,8 p.m; Graphic, 8 P.M. ; 
Pharmaceutical, 9 P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal, 5 p.M.; Antiquaries, 8 p.m. ;R.S. 
of Literature, 4 p.m. ; Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Friday.—Astronomical, 8 P.M. 

Saturday. — Royal Botanic, 4 P.m.; Westminster 
Medical, 8 P.M. 


FINE ARTS. 

Royal Academy.—At the customary Royal 
Academy dinner on the last day of the year 
(this year Saturday 30th, the last being Sunday), 
Mr. Phillips presided, in consequence, we regret 
to say, of the continued indisposition of Sir 
Martin Shee. His complaint is, we hear, of an 
intermittent character, and enough to fill his 
many friends with uneasiness; though we trust 
its worst symptoms are those which keep the 
eloquent and worthy president from the dis- 
charge of some of his numerous official functions 
and artist duties. 

Sculpture.—The colossal statue in marble of 
Sir Astley Cooper is receiving its finish, and 
will be removed to its destination in St. Paul’s 
in a few days. The site chosen is on the south 
side, between the monument of Sir John Moore, 
by Bacon, and General Gillespie, by Chantrey. 
The portion of the statue of Nelson, in Tra- 
falgar Square, which is to undergo alteration, is 
that of the cable at the feet of the admiral, to 
which it is purposed to give greater solidity.— 
Daily Press. 

To this we may add, that they are now at 
work balancing the cable, by adding to the op- 
posite side, in the Nelson statue on the top of 
his pillar. The statue of the late Sir D. Wilkie, 
was, we hear, carried to the National Gallery 
for erecticn last week; but the floor of this un- 
fortunate building was found insufficient to sup- 
port the weight, and they have been propping 
it up to the needful strength. We regret also 
to hear no very exalted opinions of the finished 
statue. Our national arts do certainly operate 
under strange influences. We hope we may 
say ‘‘ have operated,” and, from recent signs, 
that better things may be expected. 





A Series of Compositions from the Liturgy. 
Nos. II. and III. By John Bell, Sculptor 
(Longman and Co.).—No., II. illustrates the 
Belief, and No. III. Morning Prayer. The 
Crucifixion in the former is, we think, very 
conventional for so transcendent a subject; 
and ‘“‘ Dead and Buried”’ is, though artistical, 
also rather artificial: we miss religious awe 
and feeling. The latter fasciculus is more 
spirited and higher in the scale of composition. 
The wicked turning from wickedness, the be- 
loved brethren moved to confess, &c., and the 
prayer to the Almighty Father for forgiveness, 
are all well conceived; and “ When your fathers 
tempted me” is a striking performance. 

Payne’s Universal Pictorial World, No. I., 
edited by C. Edwards, (London, Brain and 
Payne), begins well with a stirring print of 
whalers attacked by bears. There are also a 
clever well-grouped frontispiece, a view of 
Terni, and a very pleasing boat-scene of Ave 
Maria. The descriptive letter-press is of the 
right sort. 

The Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature. 
(C. Knight and Co.)—Part II. continues, as 
was to be expected, a charming work, not only 
for the young, but for every lover of natural 
history. 

The Clans.—Since No. I., reviewed in No. 
1372, we have seen nothing of this promising 
design ; but believes it goes on. 

Rippingille’s Artist and Amateur’s Magazine 
purgues its steady course. In our new-year’s 











notice of contemporary periodicals on our table 
we have to mention No. X. as continuing to 
throw an artist’s light upon matters of art, and 
being, consequently, deserving of the public 
attention. 


Father Mathew.—An exceedingly spirited 
bust of Father Mathew, sculptured by Mr. Carew, 
struck us at a late visit as among the novelties 
of the Adelaide Gallery. It is in a bad light, 
near the pastry-refreshment counter, but still 
enough is visible to proclaim a living likeness 
of the great water-king. It isa fine countenance, 
and the simple costume leaves it to the stamp of 
nature, unadorned. We have heard that Father 
Mathew is of the noble and rather rioting blood 
known by the title in London some years ago; 
and those who recollect the caricature of the 
“three polished gentlemen,’—splendid heads 
set in long top-boots,—will also remember that 
even in that style of art the three brothers 
Mathew were remarkably handsome portraits. 
Lord Mathew, as we can testify, though the top 
of the family, was no water-apostle, except per- 
haps for a particular effect ; for once, at a sub- 
urban fresco-party, after considerable bibations 
of wine, we saw him seize the negro servant of 
our entertainer, and throw him headlong (with 
a kettle of hot water and some tumblers in his 
hands) into the garden-pond, to see, as his 
lordship said, if it would wash him white. He 
thereby, perhaps, indicated the moral mysteries 
of the cold-water cure and the temperance sys- 
tem; but, alas, he was so tipsy that he did not 
know what he was doing. 

But Carew’s bust is, we have said, with an 
uncongenial choice of term, a “spirited” one; 
it has neither milk nor water about it, but the 
milk of human kindness indicated by the fea- 
tures. The dress is a closely buttoned-up cle- 
rical single-breasted coat; and the medal hangs 
suspended by a broad ribbon round the shoul- 
ders, on the breast. There is great simplicity 
and excellent effect in the whole; it is graceful, 
natural, well poised, and speaking. 

Dadd, the poor maniac artist who murdered 
his father near Gravesend, still remains in a 
maison de santé in France, but must, it seems, 
be brought over to this country to undergo the 
form of a trial. In such a case this is much to 
be lamented, as needlessly reopening the wounds 
of an afflicted family and friends; but the broad 
rules of justice cannot be swerved from without 
incurring risks of guilt escaping under the sem- 
blance of misfortune. As we hear, the unhappy 
parricide is unconscious of his crime ; to which 
he says he was impelled by a superior and com- 
manding power. For its consequences he has 
no regrets; but he talks much, and appears to 
be deeply concerned in the success of his pic- 
tures (the cartoons, among others) in the public 
galleries. Their fate interests him; his own 
does not ! 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
IRELAND: TRAITS AND ANECDOTES. 
Our last sketch seriously exemplified some- 
what of that sub-stratum of superstition and 
ignorance, on which is built no small portion 
of the super-structure of error and crime which 
deform the country. Whilst among the Irish 
people you cannot help liking them; and it is 
when proof after proof of terrible facts is forced 
upon your mind, that you can believe them, 
singly or aggregately, capable of the guilt 
which so deeply stains their national name. 
They seem to be hardly responsible creatures. 
All that is bad in them has been stimulated, 
palliated, and encouraged ; all that is naturally 
good, repressed, enervated, and scorned, No 


wonder that with blindness for their inheritance, 
vice for their education, and passion for their 
leader, they should be an anomaly and enigma 
in the history of mankind. Among the more 
grave of our tourist-memoranda we find one 
in sad corroboration of these sentiments. On 
the coast of which we have spoken we were ex- 
pressing our astonishment that the prolific. and 
enormous resources for provision and prospe- 
rity which the ocean rolled, as it were, to their 
very feet, were not cultivated by the establish- 
ment of extensive fisheries. ‘* The New Act, 
Sir,” replied our informant, “ ought to do, and 
would do much; but there is an obstacle—an 
industrious fisherman dare not fill his boat!” 
“ Dare not fill his boat!” we exclaimed; “in 
heaven’s name, what better could he do for him- 
self, his family, and his country?” ‘ Nothing 
worse, Sir,” was the answer ; “ if any one indi- 
vidual, or perhaps two or three, go to work in 
the manner you suggest, they would be plun- 
dered by the idle and dissolute the moment 
they came on shore; and if they persisted—” 
“ What then ?” “ Why, they would most likely 
be murdered, that’s all !’’ 

Upon such a race who would not be glad to 
turn their back? Killarney was a paradise, 
Cork a city of refuge, Mr. and Mrs. Hall’s 
flattering descriptions realities, and Mr. Kohl’s 
realities delightful fictions. Here is a nice 
sample of the last, to repose upon after the 
painful sights and recollections so pressed upon 
the traveller :— 

«© Now there’s Tom O'Sullivan, your honour,’ 
(said one of the German tourist’s guides,) 
‘there he stands, and Tom’s one of our best 
bagpipe players in Kerry. Well, till after he 
was thirty, Tom had never handled a bag of 
pipes in his life. It happened, however, one 
day, that Tom was wandering among the hills, 
and lay down to sleep in a place that belonged 
to the ‘ good people,’ and there are many such 
places in our country. Now, when he was 
asleep the fairies appeared to him, and played 
him a power of the most beautiful tunes upon 
the bagpipes, and then laid the bagpipes down 
by the side of him. Well, when Tom awoke 
he felt about in the grass, and soon found the 
pipes; and when he took them up, he was able 
to play off-hand and quite pat every one of the 
tunes that the fairies had taught him. Now 
that’s a fact, your honour.’ ‘ Is it so, Tom?’ 
said I. ‘ Indeed it is, your honour, and very 
pretty people they were that taught me. And 
though it’s now thirty years since they gave 
me the pipes, I have them still, and they play 
as beautifully now as the first day.’ ‘ There 
now, that’s a fact, your honour.’ Hereupon 
Tom went on and told me of a yet more mar- 
vellous adventure of a friend of his, one Phin 
McShane, who had fought in a great battle on 
the side of the Kerry fairies against the Lime- 
rick fairies, and his bravery had helped the 
former to gain a victory, whereupon they gave 
him a cap, that, when he wore it, made him as 
strong as any other seven men. ‘ And Phin 
has the cap still; and when he puts it on, 
there’s not a man in the barony will affront 
him. Now that’s another fact, your honour; 
and when you come to Kerry I’ll shew you my 
pipes, and my friend Phin shall shew you his 
cap.’ ‘ I see, sir, you don’t believe ’em,’ cried 
a woman here; ‘ and yet it’s a wonder you 
don’t. Well, I’ve seen the good people with 
my own eyes dancing on their grounds, and my 
own ears have heard them play the most beau- 
tiful music. It’s only a few days ago that my hus- 
band and I were coming from Galway, through 
the county of Roscommon, over the bog of Bal- 





linasloe. We were both tired, and lay down to 
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sleep by the side of a well. My husband fell 
asleep, but I didn’t, and soon I heard the most 
beautiful music; I thought there might have 
been a piper near at hand, and stood up to look 
about me; but as I saw nothing, I waked my 
husband, and bid him listen. * Let’s go on,’ 
says he, ‘ it’s the good people that’s playing ;’ 
and so he pulled me away; and by the same 
token I left a new handkerchief behind me that 
I had bought in Galway, and had pulled out to 
look at by the well-side.’ ‘ Now that again is 
a fact,’ observed my Kerry friend, very learn- 
edly. The English have compiled a number 
of ‘ Books of Facts’ for their children, but here 
are facts which they have probably not yet 
thought of collecting. Of all nations of the 
earth the Irish are probably the strongest in 
their belief in the tricks and antics of these 
tiny elves. There are stories in general cir- 
culation infinitely more marvellous than those 
I have here related, but I preferred to tell those 
which the people declared had occurred to them- 
selves, as being much more characteristic of 
the country than legends which have probably 
received poetical embellishments in passing 
through the hands of their several narrators. 
It is quite characteristic of the Irish that their 
fairies should be divided, like the island itself, 
into counties. You hearof the Limerick fairies, 
and the Donegal fairies, and the Tipperary 
fairies; and the fairies of two adjoining coun- 
ties have their faction-fights, just like the in- 
habitants themselves. In Tipperary, however, 
is a place in which all the fairies in Ireland are 
said to hold their meetings. Another peculi- 
arity of the Irish fairies is, that they are quite 
as desirous to get mortals into their service as 
mortals are to obtain control of them. ‘ They 
have always one or other of them in their ser- 
vice, said my Kerry friend; ‘ and they are 
always particularly anxious to get hold of little 
children. When a fairy has set her heart upon 
a child, it falls sick and dies; and then the 
fairies fetch it away, and breed it up, and it 
comes, perhaps, to be one of the mightiest 
among them. Troth it’s the red-haired child- 
ren the fairies are ‘fondest of, and it’s they that 
run the greatest risk.’” 

So that we find even the good people have 
faction-fights: what can be expected from the 
bad? But we are glad we have got out of the 
dismals: it is like dipping into one of Mr. Gor- 
ham’s refreshing baths at Monkstown, and for 
the small sum of eighteen-pence getting rid of 
all the soil, dirt, and unpleasantness of the 
country. What would we give for such baths 
in London, with Cork soap to help our ablu- 
tions, and its easy and curative shaving liquid, 
which, thanks to importation, we have used to 
our entire satisfaction ever since! And gos- 
sipping of Cork and of Irish superstitions, we 
may instance a sample of classic correctness 
which we read on the panel of a handsomely 
finished new carriage in the city, and relate a 
brief story of the adjacent suburb, a little be- 
yond “ de groves of Blackpool.” ‘The armorial 
inscription was as follows :— 

UNIS REX, UNA LEX.* 

The legend is a pretty one of Sunday Well, 
by the side of which two beautiful sycamore- 
trees grow, immediately on the outside of a 





* With regard to the prevalence ofone law, we can- 
not be so certain, as we heard of an infanticide whilst 
there, of Which no legal notice seemed to be taken or 
thought of. A gallant amateur Whip, driving the mail 
out of for Cork, in turning a corner, knocked 
down and drove over a child. A bystander shrieked 
and exclaimed, “ The child is killed!” ‘‘ Killed!” 
said the driver, who had now got a straight level 
road before him—“ killed! tchick, tchick! how unfor- 
tunate!”’ 





strangely angular park-wall. This, as the story 
goes, was the property of a Squire Leahy, who 
on building his wall enclosed the sacred well 
and its shadowing companions. But misfortune 
fell upon him and his. Child after child sick- 
ened and died, till at length he was left despair- 
ing and almost issueless. Then, so late, it was 
told him how he had shut out and deprived the 
poor of the blessed waters which were their 
sabbath resort and consolation; and then he 
hastened to relieve himself of their maledic- 
tions, by restoring the Sunday Well to the com- 
mon road, and rebuilding his park-wall within 
the stems of the guardian sycamores. After 
this, like Job after his troubles, he prospered, 
and became thrice as richly endowed as before. 





THE DRAMA. 

Haymarket.— Madame Vestris and Mr. C. 
Mathews reappeared at this theatre on Saturday 
night, after a temporary absence, and were re- 
ceived with the hearty welcome of popular fa- 
vourites. They were both in good force and 
spirits. 

Princess's Theatre.—An English version of 
Donizetti’s Lucrezia Borgia has been brought 
out at this theatre with a success equal to that 
of previous adaptations of Italian operas. The 
principal singers are, Madame Eugenia Garcia, 
who, although perhaps a little too energetic 
now and then, sings generally well; Mr. Allen, 
—the music is well suited to his voice, and he 
gives it pleasingly, and is equal throughout the 
opera; Mr. Burdini, also effective; Mrs. H. P. 
Grattan, and Messrs. Weiss, Walton, Barker, 
&c. &c. The opera, and the Keeleys, who are 
still playing here, attract full houses. 

Musical Evenings.—Mr. W. H. Phillips has 
given his second entertainment, and Mr. Wil- 
son his first of the present season. There was 
no novelty, only their usual attractions, to no- 
tice. M. Jullien is flourishing at Covent 
— and here are both novelty and excel- 

ence. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG. 


Turovalt archipelagos of hearts 
The bark of beauty sails, 

Laden with love for honour’s marts, 
Or isles where truth prevails ; 

Her swelling royals, snowy white, 
In the bright sunshine gleam, 

And from her topmast’s lofty height 
Untangled pennants stream. 


Pilot, beware! be not too brave 
In that fair island-sea, 
Steer clear of every breaking wave, 
Lest there a rock should be. 
Look to your chart where dangers threat 
On each enchanting shore, 
Whence passion’s gust hath overset 
As noble bark before. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Once more within thy holy walls I stand, 
O glorious fane! The busy crowds without 
Seem as if left in some far distant land ; 
Thy world is all around me now—about 
My inmost heart, and beauty poureth down 
Its spells upon the soul. For gather’d here, 
Rich gifts of mind in one great whole appear ; 
And those gifts are from God—the power to crown 
An outward temple with the rays divine 
Which in the temple of the spirit lie, 
Watch’d o’er by One who marketh every sign 
Of mortal worth; and therefore we descry 
Deep purpose in thy loveliness, O fane 
Of olden days, not spared for us in vain! 
Emma B. 


VARIETIES. 
Mr. Rogers, the Poet, has been sitting to 
Behnes, the sculptor, for his bust; so that we 








are sure of the Pleasures of Memory at the next 
Exhibition. 


Mr. Schethy, the well-known artist, has been 
appointed marine-painter to Her Majesty. 

Veterinary Surgeons.—The gentlemen belong- 
ing to this most useful and important profes- 
sion, now scattered in various communities or 
associations in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
have, we are glad to see, announced their in- 
tention to obtain a Royal Charter, and become 
an incorporated body, under the title of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. All 
the beasts of the field, and their owners, will 
have occasion to rejoice in such an elevation of 
the science and of the school, on the aid of 
which so much animal health, and comfort, and 
human property and profit, depend. 

William Allen, F.R.S., in the 74th year of his 
age, died at Lindfield, Sussex, on Saturday 
last. He was distinguished by his pursuits both 
in literature and science. 

The Death of J. R. Morrison—one of the best, 
if not the best, Chinese scholar in the world— 
is announced in the letters just received from 
China. The Chinese Dictionary is an ever- 
lasting monument to his memory. 

Tea Statistics.—A circular issued by Messrs. 
Lloyd and Co., shewing the consumption of 
tea at four different periods, is as follows :— 

In 1836, when prices were lowest, the lbs. 
consumption was ..... - 40,500,000 
In 1840, when prices were highest, being 
25 per cent above 1836, the consump- 
a, tee ees 
In 1842, when prices were 124 per cent 
lower than in 1840, and 12$ per cent 
higher than in 1843, the consumption 
We «sc wed 6s 6 Dow so 
In 1843, when prices were nearly as low 
as in 1836, the consumption was . . 38,000,000 
The object of this statement is to base an ar- 
gument that the duty on tea ought to be re- 
duced to ls. per pound. The statistics of 
sloe-leaves and carpet-tea have not been ascer- 
tained. 

Mormonism.—Jonathan Pagmore, blacksmith, 
and teacher and preacher among the “ latter- 
day saints” {and present-day fools, fanatics, 
and rogues), was this week acquitted at the 
Chester assizes, in consequence of the keeping 
back of material witnesses, on the charge of 
killing and slaying Sarah Cartwright, whom he 
plunged, at dusk, into a deep and rapid stream 
as a performance of the rite of baptism. These 
are agreeable proofs of “ the march of intellect” 
in our enlightened times; yet do not go far 
beyond the crowner’s-quest law, enounced by 
the “ will he, nill he” gravedigger in Hamlet 
some centuries back. The accident reminds us 
of one which happened a few years ago with 
another of these total immersion baptismal cere- 
monies. The operator was dipping child after 
child in a gushing river, when one slipped from 
his grip, and was carried down and drowned. 
Without pausing a minute, the earnest and 
pious priest exclaimed, “ One is gone to the 
Lord: hand me another !” 

Thunder - storm.— The state of the weather 
recently has been most extraordinary in all 
parts of the country. In Lancashire and Che- 
shire it has been very variable—heat, cold, 
snow, hail, rain, almost on alternate days. The 
typhus fever, and other diseases, are very pre- 
valent. On Monday evening last these counties 
were visited by a heavy thunder-storm, accom- 
panied by hail and rain. The flashes of light- 
ning were terrific, and the thunder shook the 
houses almost to their foundation. The effect 
of the lightning was such as to cause a stage- 
like appearance of the burning of blue fire.— 
Newspapers. 

Earthquake.—The shock felt yesterday fort- 
night at Guernsey extended also to Jersey, Al- 
derney, and along the French coast. 
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New Mode of Publishing !—Authors need no 
longer complain of their works being still-born, 
and never getting into circulation. They have 
only to follow the example of one of the Mis- 
sionary Tract Societies,—cork them in bottles, 
and commit them to the sea, to be distributed 
alongshore! Our old-fashioned publishers were 
not bottle-conjurors enough to devise such a 
plan as this. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Child’s Picture and Verse-Book, commonly 
called Otto Speckter’s Fable-Book ; with the Ori yinal 
German and with French, translated into English by 
Mary Howitt, square 8vo, 10s. 6d. bds. — A Series of 
Tabies of Annuities and Assurances, by J. Jones, 8vo, 

_10s. 6¢d.—Father and Daughter, and Temper, by Mrs. 
Opie, 1 vol. fep. 6s.—Walker’s Practical Chart of Dis- 
eases of the Skin, folded, in 8vo, cloth case, 3s.—Pro- 
rressive Geography adapted to Junior Classes, by R. 

liley, 18mo, ls. 6d. bd.—Lives of the Twelve Apostles, 
by Peter Parley, sq. 3s. — Happy Hours, or the Home 
Story-Book, by Mary Cherwell, sq. 3s. 6¢.—An Intro- 
duction to Practical Organie Chemistry, fep. 3s. 6d.—- 
Burke’s Dictionary of the Landed Gentry, Part IL., 
8vo, 10s. 6d. — Foreign Library: History of the 18th 

Yentury, by F. C. Schlosser, Part III. 8vo, 4s. 6d.— 
First Companion to the Lord’s Table, with Introduc- 
tion, by the Rev. T. Dale, 32mo, 2s. 6d.—Spring Blos- 
soms, or Familiar Dialogues, by C. Feist, 4th edit. 
18mo, 2s. 6d.—The Position of the Church of England 
in the Catholic World, by the Rev. J. R. Page, 8vo, 
8s. — Treasure-Trove; a Romantic Irish Tale, by S. 
Lover, 8vo, 14s.—Ambrose Ward, or the Dissenter re- 
claimed; a Tale, fep. 4s. 6d. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.]} 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 
(> A Constant Reader, and every other reader of 
the Literary Gazette, is informed that as soon as it 
was discovered that the extra half-sheet in last No. 
had been accidentally mis-paged, every effort was made 
to correct the error. ‘This portion has been reprinted 
and properly paged, and may be had of every news- 
man who supplies the paper, in order that it may 
readily be substituted for a cancel of the former. To 
foreign and distant friends it will be duly forwarded, 
we trust, by all who transmit their Gazettes ; tor we 
should much regret the perpetuation of even so trifling 
a cause of confusion. 
We hope to give a biography ofthe late Mr. Loudon 
in next Literary Gazette. 
The following note to the Rev. R. Cattermole ex- 


plains itself: 
50 Queen Anne Street, Ist Jan, 1844. 

Dear Sir,—In the report which the Literary Gazette 
has given of my paper read at the Royal Society of 
Literature, there is an error at the end of the transla- 
tion of “(trophy)” for “ to his brother.” Whether 
this has arisen from my bad writing, I know not; but 
you will perceive that the word zecivvirw ought to 
have been so translated from the tenour of the paper 
itself, which shews that Praximenes was the brother 
of Menecrates. The monument of arms was not a 
trophy, but a permanent portion of the sepulchral 
monument.—Yours, Xe. 





Witttam Leake. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


Burton Crescent.—Parisian Furniture, Cabinei Piano- 
Sorte, and Effects. 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS 
are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, 
No. 17 BURTON CRESCENT, 
On Tuurspay, January 11, at Eleven, 
The elegant HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, the principal portion 
manufactured by an eminent Firm in Paris, and recently imported 
by the present proprictor, who is leaving the country: comprising 
Bed ds and Furvi » Dressing Stands and Glasses, Double 





and Single Chests of Drawers; Loo, Card, Drawing, and Occa- 
sional ‘Tables; Cabinets, Sideboards, Couches, Chairs, Chimney- 
Glasses ; 2 64 Octave Pianoforte, in a handsome Mahogany Case ; 
Glass, Curtains, Carpets, and miscellaneous items. 

May be viewed the day previous to the Sale, when Catalogues 
may be obtained on the premises, and of Messrs. Shattleworth and 
Sons, 28 Poultry. 


The Collection of Antique Gems, Bronzes and Pottery, 
Prints and Drawings, of Thomas Thomas, Esq., de- 
ceased. 


Y MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
at their GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, ST. JAMES 
SQUARE, 
On Monpay, February 12, and following Days, at One 
o’Clock precisely, 
(By order of the Executors,) 

The CABINET of ANTIQUE GEMS in CAMEO and INTAGLIO, 
selected from the Sales of the Poni ki and other Collecti ; 
ANTIQUE BRONZES and POTTERY; and the Collection of 
ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS in WATER COLOURS. 
The Property of THOMAS THOMAS, Esgq., deceased, 
May be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding. 





The entire Cellar of Wines and curious Whiskey of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON re- 
spectfully inform the Nobility aud Public, that they will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES SQUARE, 
On Tuespay, February 20, 
(By order of the Executors,) 
The entire CELLAR of capital WINES and very curiousWHISKEY, 
and small Parcels of Rarities, of 
His late Royal Highness the DUKE of SUSSEX, K.G., 
And lying in the Cellars of Kensington Palace. 
Comprising about 50 Dozens of Port, some very Old; 35 Dozens of 
Sherry, and some of Gough’s Amontillado ; 80 Doaens of very fine 
adeira, Duff Gordon’s and Gough's, ‘Tintas and Cett Madeira; 
15 Dozens of Chateau Margeaux, of 1831 and 1834, St. Julie 
Hock, including some very fine Stein Wine, Feist’s Hockheimer, 
Sparkling Moselle, Lachryma Christi, Red and very Old White 
Hermitage, Burgundy, 100 Dozens of very fine Constantia, Moun- 
tain, Cypru hiraz, Orvieso, Sauterne, Sillery, and Sparkling 
Champagn nd some very fine Islay Whiskey, 25 years old; an 
Irish Whiskey, preszuted by different friends tu his Royal High- 
ness 
Samples may be had ten days before the sale, on paying for the 
same, at Messrs. Christie and Manson’s Office. 





The remaining Portion of Jewels and Trinkets of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON re- 
spectfully inform the Nobility and Public, that 
On Tuurspay, February 22, and following Days, they 
will SELL by AUCTION, 
At their GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, ST. JAMES SQUARE, 
(By order of the Executors,) 
The remaining Portion of the JEWELS, TRINKETS, and 
OBJECTS of TASTE, 
Of his Royal Highness the DUKE of SUSSEX, K.G. 
Further particulars will be given. 
The Cabinet of Pictures and Choice Collection of Prints 
of W. Sequier, Esq., deceased. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON re- 
spectfully inform the Nobility and Public, that 
On Tuurspay, 29th February, and two following Days, 
P they will SELL by AUCTION, 
(By order of the Executors,) 

The well-selected CABINET of chiefly DUTCH and ENGLISH 
PICTURES, and the celebrated DUTCH ETCHINGS; including 
almost matchless Collections of the Works of Claude, Rembrandt, 
and Ostade, with the choicest Specimens of other Dutch Masters ; 
and some fine Modern Engravings, Books of Prints, and Works 
on Art, 

Of WILLIAM SEGUIER, Esq., deceased, 


Late Conservator of the Royal and National Galleries. 


The Choice Cabinet of Prints of an eminent Collector. 


BY MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
at their GREAT ROOM, 8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES 
SQUARE, 
On Monpay, March 11, and following Day, at One 
o'Clock precisely, 
The very choice CABINET of ENGRAVINGS, formed by an 
eminent Collector, comprising :— 

The Works of Marc Antonio, A. Durcr, Nanteuil, Drevet, Ede- 
linck, Wille. 

Very fine Proofs of the finest Works of R. Morghen-Longhi, 
Lignon, Richomme, Muller, Volpato, Guravaglia, Jesi, Houbraken, 
Desnoyers, Anderloni, Bervic. 

In the English School—the Works of Hogarth, including many 
in rare states; the Works of Wilkic and Landseer, fine first Proofs ; 
Proofs by Woollett, Sharp, Strange, &c. &c.; also a small collec- 
tion of Drawings in Water-Colours. 

May be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding ; and 
Catalogues had. 





‘BY 
| 
On Fripay, April 19, 


The Cabinet of Choice English Pictures and Fine En- 
gravings of Richard Ifodgson, Esq. 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
at their GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, S'l. JAMES 
SQUARE, 
and following Day, at One o’Clock 
precisely, 
The well-selected CABINET of ENGLISH PICTURES, and a few 
Specimens of other Masters; including fine Works of Sir A. Cal- 
cott, Stanfield, Roberts, Creswick, and other distinguished Artists 
of the present day. Also, the valuable Collection of Modern Prints 
by the great Italian, French, German, and English Engravers, 


May be viewed two days preceding. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
SCHOOL OF METHOD. 
Under the Sanclion of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 
APOLLONICON ROOMS, 101 ST. MARTIN’S LANE. 
INGING on the METHOD of WILHEM, 


under the Direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
Class No. 30, for Gentlemen, will commence on FRIDAY, Ja- 
nuary 19th, 1844, at a Quarter past Six o’clock. J 
y s.—30s. for the Course of Fifty Lessons of One Hour and 
or 6s. per Month (Eight Lessons); but Schoolmas- 
ters, Sunday-School Teachers, &c., will be admitted on payment 
of las. for the Course, or 3s. per Month. 
Class No. 31, for Ladies, will commence on FRIDAY, Jan. 26th, 
at a Quarter before Five o’clock. 
‘Teams.—Same as Class No. 30. 
‘Tickets and full particulars may be obtained at the Office, 
101 St. Martin’s Lane. 


a Quarte! 


Christmas Holydays. 


T the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTION an increase of POWERFUL and BRILLIANT 
EFFECTS in ELECTRICITY are exhibited by ARMSTRONG’S 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE. A new field is opened for i 
vestigating, on a magnified scale, a variety of objects in ARTS, 
SCIENCE, and NATURAL HISTORY, by means of LONGBOT- 
TOM’S OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, shewiny also an extraordinary 
OPTICAL ILLUSION. New DISSOLVING VIEWS. A List 
ofthe POPULAR LECTURES which will be delivered during 
the Week is suspended in the Hall of Mauufactures. Holloway’s 
ORIGINAL CRAYON DRAWINGS from RAPIAEL’S C 
noone numerous MODELS in MOTION, DIVER and DIVING 
BELL. 
Conductor of the Band—T. Wallis, Mus. Doc.—Admission, 1s.; 
Schools Half-price. 


> ‘ ‘ ~ ye 
RENCH PLAYS—ST. JAMES’S 
THEATRE. 

Mr. MITCHELL begs respectfully to submit the arrangements 
which he has entered into for the Third Season of French Plays, 
which will be commenced at the above Theatre on MONDAY, 
Jan. 22, 1844. The following Artistes are engaged, and will appear 
during the season :—Mdlle, Forgeot, M. Cartigny, M. Achard (his first 
appearance), M. L’Herie, Madame Albert (who is engaged for twenty 
representations), Mdlle. Plessy, M. Volnys, Mdlle. A. Beauchéne, M. 
Levassor, and Malle. Déjazet (who is engaged for a limited number 
of representations), Mad. Laurent, Mdlle. M. Beauchéne, Mdlle. Cou- 
turier, Mdlle. Hermine, Mdile. Bachelet, Mdlle. N. Henri, Mdlle. 
Aglae, Madame Lienard, Mons. Lemadre, Mons. Gaston, Mons. Bazin, 
Mons. Barqui; Messieurs Lienard, Delmary, Dorgebret, and Grenet. 

The Subscription will be for Forty Representations, which will take 
place on Mondays and Fridays. The performances on Wednesday 
evenings will not be inchadedt n the subscriptions; but Subscribers 
will be allowed to exchange either the Monday or Friday evening for 
the Wednesday, when they may desire to do so, for the accommoda- 
tion of their other engagements. 

The First Performance will take place on Monday, Jan. 22d, when 
Mons. Achard, Mdlle. N. Henri, and Mdlle. M. Beauchéne will have 
the honour of making their first appearances in this country. 

Applications for Season Boxes and Stalls to be addressed to Mr 
Mitchell, Royal Library, 35 Old Bond Street ; Mr. Sams, 1 St. James’s 
Street; Messrs. Andrews and Ebers, Bond Street. 


. . r 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW versus 
“ CHANGE for AMERICAN NOTES.” 

The Publishers of the above volume, which the Quarterly has hon- 
oured with its notice, consider it proper to state that the Reviewer's 
insinuations respecting the origin and authorship of the work are 
entirel 1 and unt 1 in fact. 

Without questioning the justice or fairness of the review, which 
speaks for itself, the Publishers would merely refer to so much of it 
as tects sel + and in reply to the Reviewer's gra- 
tuitous * suspicions” and “ assertions,” they beg to remark—That the 
volume was neither originated, suggested, or written by either of the 
Publishers. = 

That, so far as they know, it was wholly written by one person, 
—_ as an American Lady in London, applied to them to publish it; 
and 














That the publication was decided upon by other parties to whom 
the ais. was referred. 

Whatever may be the sins of the work, the Publishers must, of course, 
be in some sort responsible; inasmuch as the Authoress chooses to 
remain unknown, and they do not feel called upon to give her name 
to an anonymous Reviewer. 

The volume was published, not as a fair and just account of Eng- 
land, but simply as an illustration of the fairness and accuracy of 
some of the writers on the United States, by remarks on England 
written in a similar spirit. As such the Publishers believe it to be 
no more than reciprocal, however much it may deserve censure in 
any other character. 

Any one who may take sufficient interest in the subject may see 
the xss., and ample proofs of the libellous nature of the article in the 
Quarterly Review, by calling on the Publishers. The facts are also 
known to the very respectable Printers of the work, who will corro- 
borate this statement. 


Stationers’ Hall Court, Jan. 1, 1844. 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Sireet, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celebrated for improvement, retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety wipe perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre 
pared without angular corners. 

Henprtr’s Paeservative Toorn-Powprr, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy conditic exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot e y impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Henoriz’s Morvisine is the most b 1 extract of oleagi 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Henpatr’s Corp Caxam or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 
uPRrovED Scowkaine Daops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
NDELIBLE MARKING INK; for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross. 
Established 1837. 
President. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
Vice-President. 
THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON, 
P.R.8. 

The Suboeriers of the current year, ending 51st March, 1844, will 
receive for each Guinea paid, besides the chance of obtaining a = 
luable Work st Art, an Impression of a Ling muener inc by Mr. E. 

Goodall, from the Picture by Clarkson Stanfield, B , @ Tae Caster 
or IscHtAa ;” and, in addition to this, a series of Tee enty-two a 
_ Outline (size, 12 inches by 8), made expressly for | the wees Pod 

rv. H.C. Selous, [oes engrav wed by Mr. Henry Moses, th 


RT-UNION of LONDON, 
4 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, | Princes Street, Bank, Lond on. 





Empowered by Special Act of Parliament (4Vict. cap. ix.) 
CapitaL—ONE MILLION, 





Assurances may either be effected by parties on their own von or by 
parties interested therein on the lives of others. 


gh effect of an assurance on a person’s own life is to create at 
once property in reversion, which can by no other means be 
Seallenn: Take, for instance, the case of a n at the age of thirty, 
who by the payment of 5/.3s. 4d. to the cre Life Assurance Com- 
pany, can become at once sed of a ee rie conte: 





“ PIngRim’s 
“eg tthe Outlines a are now engraved,and may be seen at the Office. 
An early subscription is earnestly solicited, "to enable the Committee 
to make for their 
A CYC. proof of the Engraving due to the subscribers of the 
year 1845 ( RAPHAEL AND THE Forwarina,” (ngraved by Mr. 
L. Stocks, atter Sir A, Callcott, R.A.), may be seen at the Office. 
GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S. F.S.A. 
LEWIS POCOCK, F.S.A. $ Hon. secs. 





January, 1844. 





Important Invention for the Blind of all Nations. 
UGHES’ NEW PUNCTIUNCULA 


SYSTEM of EMBOSS WRITING, wy toa which the Inventor, 
Six Lessons, teaches the Blind to write and accounts, so as to 
to correspond 


and Embossi 
ann through any coe Bookseller in the “Gni 


*,* A Ladies’ Class every Monday ; Gentlemen’s em on pay oll 
days. 





LYPHOGRAPHY, or ENGRAVED 
RAWING.—Cheap Substitute for Wood-Engraving.—By 
the use of which, clever Artists, c pte of getting up superior a and 





ce poss 

to 10002, mea a valy ¢ to the 

the same beth quarter! ting the remainder of his life,—a con- 

dition which may = art ae by the mere oe of eight ee 

weekly in his expenditure. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight 
legree of economy—such, ij » as can scarcely be felt as an incon- 

venience,—he may at once realise a capital of F1000/., which he can 

bequeath or dispose of in any way he may think prope! 

Detailed Prospectuses and every uisite information as to the 
mode a effecting Assurances, may be ol at the Office; or will 
be forwarded, post tree, upon application. 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


A Board of Directors attend daily at ‘Two o’Clock for the despatch 
of business. 





To the Clergy and Churchwardens, 
HE Subscriber respectfully intimates that he 


is now able to execute orders for = nmap Communion 
Linen, Surplices, and Ecclesiastical Carpets, exactly from an- 
cient examples, and suited in material and price for vil lage Churches, 
at one ‘3 notice. Parcels free to London, Birmingham, York, and 
Liver 
Altar Cloths of Velvet, with embroidery in Gold, prepared to order 
in fourteen days. 


peci at No. 13 Henri 





Street, Covent Garden. 
GILBERT I. FRENCH, 
Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire. 





original one suitable for Book Illustrations, may obtain 
and profitable employment. 
Apply, sonally, to the Patentee, Epnwarp Paar, at 103 New- 
gate Street, London, any morning before ten o'clock. 
N.B. A small Pamphlet, called ‘* Glyph hy,” c full 


J. DENT’S PATENT MERIDIAN 
e INSTRUMENT for to REGULATION of CHRONOME- 
TERS, CLOCKS, and oe HES. — Neither ges knowledge of 





directions for the use of Artists and Amateurs, with numerous Illus- 
trations, may be had of the Patentee, price 1s. 6d ; or be sent post- 
free to any part of the kingdom on the receipt of 2s., oF postage 
stamps to that amount. 


YDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS, &c.—The complete Ap tus, on a 
very superior and for Exhibition on a 
large or small scale, of these high highly | interesting and instructive phe- 
nomena, are manufactured and sold by E. Parmer, Optician, at 103 
Newgate Street, London. 
N.B. E. Patmgr’s priced caceane of Chemical and Philosophical 
Apparatus, with upwards of 300 Illustrations, sent post-free for 2s. to 
any part of the kingdom. 








MPLOYMENT,—The friends of a genteel, 
well-educated, and intelligent Youth about fi 
age, of amiable disposition, and with some knowledge of Pan A 
and Natural Philosophy, will hear ofa Situation where he may learn 
the Business of a P , &c. without a 
remium, and obtain after the first year’s service a small but increas- 
ing Salary, by calling with the youth any morning about ten o'clock, 
at 103 Newgate Street, London. 
N.B. Hts friends must board him; and none need apply but as 
above described. 











Studio or Committee-Room, with Office, or Bed-Room, 
and W. C, adjoining. 


’ | ‘O be LET (Rent 1001. a year) on the 
Ground Floor, at No. 13 Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, a 
NOBLE WELL-PROPORTIONED ROOM, suitable for an Artist or 
Scientific Society. It has a distinct entrance from the Vestibule. 
Apply to the Proprietor, Mr. Cox, Surveyor, 106 New Bond Street. 





Patent Chronometers, Watches, and Clocks, 


J. DENT, by Special Appointment 

e Chronometer, Watch, and Clock-maker to the Queen and 

H.R.H. Prince Albert, respectfully solicits an inspection of his ex- 

tensive Assortment of WA’ CHES and CLOCKS, —— — been 
made to meet the demand of the Public at the present season. 


"$2 Strand and 35 Cockspur Street. 


AYNE’S WOOD PATENT.—This 
Process, for Preserving Vegetable Substances, will render— 
wooD thorouaey Anti-Dry-Rot. 
»  Uninflammable, 
» Of the most inferior quality 
rability, and usefulness, to t 





my in Anspan of caenath du- 


dd best descrip- 


tions. 
»  Unassailable by insects. 
” SuMciently seasoned for any use in a comparative short 


” Flastic when required. 
So granulated in its surface (and throughout the body) as 
to prevent pavement, in a great measure, from being 


ith practical astro- 
nomy, are required to analle the observer to 7 late with this in- 
vention the going aoe Watch by the sun or other celestial object to 
the fraction of a seco The instrument is as simple as a sun-dial. 

It is only 24 inches in m diameter, and cannot get out of adjustment, nor 
can it be affected by the weather. Price Two Guineas each. 


Sold at 33 Cokqees Street, and 82 Strand, London. 


SOLID wooD CARVINGS BY ROYAL LETTERS 
PATE 


5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


WOOD and CO. beg to call the atten- 
° tion of the Nobility, Clergy, and a to their 
liar patented Leder ce by which the most elaborate Designs in ent ched 
—— are produced at so reasonable a price, as to enable connois- 
seurs to possess those exquisite Designs which have hithert 
laced ise their reach in c of the 
ifficulty of getting them executed in this coun! 
This diminution in price for eid and durable Decorations, has 
romoted a purer feeling (from its extensive gery for the Fm- 
lishments of Cathedrals, Churches and Cha) and Mansions, either 
in the Be aieees Elizabethan, French, or Italian styles; and the Pro- 
prietors beg to invite attention to the new Churches at Paddington 
and Wilton Place, Knightsbridge, as examples of the character and 
effect of these producti ions. 
Amongst the advan s of this new art, is the power of Jopeee: 
the most delicate and elaborate designs of the on with the m 





cost and 





Price 1s. 6d 
HE POOR of EDINBURGH. 


“‘ The people of Scotland should see the wisdom and justice of 
submitting ver ed a of management of the poor to a complete re- 
vision.” —Dr. A: 
Ri ing » St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





RITISH ‘and ‘FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No, XXXII. 
CONTENTS: 
Critics and Criticism in Fran 
Arnold's Lectures.—The Church and State. — 
Musical Antiquarian Society.—English Madrigals. 
The Principles of Tarifts applied. 
The French in Spain. —Becret vocath of Louis XIV. 
The Oxford C 
The Oregon Territory. 
oan Notes of 3 Traveller. 
of the Union. 
Not “4 ; the ; of Debtor and Credi 
11. Postscript on the Oregon Territory Cian —The President’s 
Message. 





“i 
cuneate 


London: R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 





Reduced from 11, 8s. to 12s. 


EMORIALS of the GREAT CIVIL 
WAR, from 1646 vt ‘ies edited from Unpublished Docu- 

ments in the Bodleian Libra 

By éoi Rev. H. CARY. 
2 vols. 8vo, extra cloth boards, 1842. 

“This is one of the most important historical works published for 
me digee past. All our fashionable ee works sink into their 
ral insignificance upon comparison with Mr, A 's unpretending 
but! really valuable volumes,”—Genf’s Mag., Jan. 1844 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent pn 





Next week will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


T H E H ERETI CGC 
Translated from the Russian, 


By THOMAS B. SHAW, of Cambridge, 
Adjunct Professor of English Literature in the Imperial Lyceum of 
S Sel 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





8 New Burlington Street, January 6, 1844. 


N EW WORKS preparing for immediate 
Publication by Mr. BENTLEY :— 


I. 
The Church of Scotland Confuted. 
In 1 vol. post Svo, 

The PRIMITIVE CHURCH in its EPIS- 
COPACY; with an Essay on Unity, and Counsel for the Present 
Times. By the Author of ** Doctor Hookwell.” 

“ God forbid that those rosy plants of Catholic doctrine should be 
changed into thistles and thorns.”—Vincent of Lirens. 

“ We do only poschoar this, that we are perfect Catholics.” —Bishop 

Il. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 
CONCLUDING VOLUMES OP 
The LETTERS of HORACE WA LPOLE, 
EARL of ORFORD, to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M, Resi- 
dentat. the — of Florence from the year 1760 to” 1785. Now first 
(Cc ai 


Hall. 





rfect fidelity, and also of executing their mos d and ab 

s at a price little beyond that of the sateen works. 

Specimens are on view at 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; 

where estimates are given, and contracts entered into, for the en- 

oo een restoration, or repairs, of any Cathedral, Church, or 
ansion. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
HE ARTISAN, with which the ArcHITECcT, 


Enornger, and Surveyor is now incorporated. The Number 
for January, completing the First Volume, is this day published, 
price 1s., and contains Title-page and Analytical Index. 

The First Volume may now be had, bound in cloth, price 15s., with 
Atlas Plate of Direct Action Engines (gratis). 

All the articles in the Artisan are original, and are contributed by 
some of the first writers and most skilful practitioners of the day. 


Simpkin, sre and Co. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, with Map, Chart, Oey Tables, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


RELAND BEFORE and AFTER the 
UNION.—Being a complete Exposition and Refutation of the 

Calumnies against ee mee ; and a Development — Political, Eccle- 

siastical, and Statistical—of the Past and ‘aa a of Ireland. 

eh MONTGOMERY MAR’ 

Author of “The History of the British aColotties,” &e. 

London: Wm. S. Orr and Gon Fatemceter Row; and James Ridgway, 

‘ye 








The onsaaaataes are insoluble, and are mostly of such trifling 
cost, as scarcely to be appreciable as articles of expense where the 
work is considerable. | 

Hence, for Ship and House Building, | Public Works, Piers, Sleep- | 
ers for Railroads,—Engineers’, Coopers’, and Millwrights’ Work,— | 
Wood-Pavements, Cabinet-Work, Hop-Poles, and wherever wood is | 
used, the advantage of this Process must be apparent. | 


Price 4d., to be continued, No, I., for January, of 


HE CHURCHMAN’S MONTHLY 
COMPANION; a new Religious Magazine for general 
ing. 

ter ann brie > a 





n English 





The Patentee rd now ready to undertake orders for the ion | 
of timber under this Process, and is authorised to state that his in- 
vee having been minutely investigated by Bicuanp Patiuips, | H 

, the eminent Chemist, by order of the Fon. Commissioners of | 
Ay and Forests, nde the been pleased to adopt it - yey the 
works now in progress under their management. Particulars for the 
use of this Pat a, whether b: pate or otherwise, - be obtained at 


the Office and Works, Whitehall Wharf, Cannon Row \ 


The si 
dmiral Sir A. Balt Tine Norman Boy—Reverence 
a “God's Ordinances Peringe for All Saints’ Day—Andrew Jones— 
An Irish “ Hedge School"—Letter from Paris to Two little Girls— 
Moses and the ane Chief Butler’s Dream. 

Edited by the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


P from the Original M ig Series.) 
Ill. 
In 3 vols. post Svo, 
The PRAIRIE-BIRD. By the Hon. 


CHARLES AUGUSTUS MURRAY, Author of ** Travels in North 
America.”’ - 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Portraits, 


MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED ENGLISH- 
WOMEN. By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, Author of 
=o 2A gee hd Auvergne,” ** A Summer amongst the Bocages 





Vv. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with a Portrait from an Original Miniature, 


The POETICAL WORKS of the late 
THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, Esq. Now first collected; includ- 
ing all his popular Songs and Ballads. WithaMEMOIR. Edited 
by his Wipow. VI 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


The WHITE MASK: an Historical Ro- 
mance of the Seventeenth Ceutury. By Mrs. THOMSON, Author 
of “ Ragland Castle,’’ ** Widows and Widowers,” &e. 
VIL. 

In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits now first engraved from the Ori z 

nals in a of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire andt 
British Museum, ’ 

MEMOIRS of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS, 
By L. STANHOPE F, BUCKINGHAM, Esq. (Now ready.) 


VIII. 
In2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &c. 


MEMOIRS of the RIGHT HON. the 
EARL of ST. VINCENT, G.C.B., &c. With the Correspond- 
ence with Lord Nelson and other distinguished Personages, now 
first published from the Original MSS. By JEDEDIAH STE- 
PHENS TUCKER, Esq. (Now ready.) 





Rivingtons, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Richard Bentley, New ato Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
o her Majesty. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 


On the Ist scams Les was published, price 7s. 6d., hand- 
ly bound in cloth, 


HE PENNY. MAGAZINE, Volume XII., 
being the Third Volume of the New Surims. The Volume 
contains, besides the usual variety of useful and interesting miscella- 
neous eeaggcecg Series of Papers on the Curiosities of British Na- 
tral History, by W. Martin; on Addison’s sir er de Coverley, 
Illustrations, by W. Harvey; ; on the Castes and Tribes of India; 
poy the Progresses of Queen Elizal ; Essays on the Lives of Re- 
markable Painters, by Mrs. JAmuson, with Portraits of the Painters, 
and copies from their works; a continuation of the te at Factories 
in various parts of the United Kingdom, by G. Dodd, Xc. &c. 
The Woodcut Illustrations, which are from the pencils and the 
£vavers of some of the first artists “= their respective lines in the 
kingdom, exceed Two Hundred im number, 


London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 





SECOND EDITION. 
New Christmas Book, by Mr. Dickens, 
In small 8vo, with four coloured Etchings, and Woodcuts, by 


CHRISTMAS CAROL; 
Being a Ghost-Story of Christmas. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Price Five Shillings. 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


in Prose, 


OOD’S MAGAZINE and COMIC 
MISCELLANY is sold by all Booksellers; but in case of 
difficulty elsewhere, can always be procured direct from the Office, 


1 Adam Street, Adelphi. 





In 8vo, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


preanss KEPT by MR. GULLY and 
CAPTAIN DENHAM during a CAPTIVITY in CHINA in 
the Year 1842. 
Edited by a BARRISTER. 


Chapmen and Hall, 186 Strand. 





Price 4s., a New Edition of 
fyeeuents of AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY and GEOLOGY. 

By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, F.R.SS. L. & E. 

Chemist to the Agricul u a A ion of Scotland, 

& 


& 





William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 





Mr. Dyce’ ‘3 > Dewees and Fletcher. 
Price 12s. cloth, Vol. IV. of the 
ORKS of BEAUMONT and 
FLETCHER; 
The Text formed from a new collation of the early Editions, with 


By the Rev. A. DYCE. 
Volume V. will be published on the Ist of March, Tobe completed 
in eleven vols., demy 8vo. 


Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





Price 7s. 6d. 
Fifth Edition of the LAWS of HARMO- 


NIOUS COLOURING. To which is now added, An At- 
tempt to define Zsthetical Taste. 
By D. R. HAY, House-Painter, Edinburgh, 
Author of “‘ The Natural Principles and Anal 
Form,” and “ Proportion, or the Geometric Principle of Beauty 
Analised.” 


London: W. 8. Orr and Co.; and ae ea 


Pp O E M 
By Mrs. FRANCIS HORNBLOWER. 


London: Sieaphins Marshall, and Co. Ie 
May be had ‘of all Booksellers. 


Fraser and Co. 


“small 8vo, natin 3s. 6d. 


S. 


D. Marples, 


In post $vo, No, 1V. of 


M URRAY’S COLONIAL and HOME 
LIBRARY, 
Designed to furnish Cheap Literature to all classes ot Readers. 


BISHOP HEBER’S INDIAN JOURNALS. 
Part II., price 2s. 6d. (to be completed in two volumes). 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





of the Harmony of 


Patrick, Lowth, Arnald, Whitby, and Lowman. 
On Monday, Ist of January, 1844, will be published, in imp. 8vo, 
Part I., price 2s., and Vol, I., price 24s., to be coutinued on the 
First and Fifteenth of every Moath, until completed in Forty- 
seven Parts at 2s. each, or in Volumes every Three Months at 
24s. each, of 
CRITICAL COMMENTARY and 
PARAPHRASE on the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS 
and the APOCRYPHA. 
By PATRICK, LOWTH, ARNALD, WHITBY, and LOWMAN. 
With the Text at large; forming Four Volumes, Imperial Octavo. 
Prospectuses may be had gratis of every respectable Bookseller 
in the kingdom. 
London: Printed for Thomas Te; » Cheapside, and may be pro- 
cured by order of every Dealer in Oks in the United Kingdom. 
*,* Wauted active Canvassing Agents for this Work. 





A New Work for the Young. 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d., with beautiful Illustrations from designs 


A PP P F H O U R S; 
or, the Home Story-Book. 
By MARY CHERWELL. 

London: Bowdery and sins 190 Oxford Street. 





Captain Marryat's New Work. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. boards, 


ARRATIVE of the TRAVELS and 
ADVENTURES of MONSIEUR VIOLET, in California, 
Sonora, and Western Texas. 
Written by Captain MARRYAT, C.B. 
Author of ** Peter Simple,” &c. 

“ Full of interest for those who delight in the wild adventures and 
romantic pictures of savage life, heightened by descriptions of natural 
objects, rivers, mountains, prairies, Re. » Which bring before the reader 
things with which he is ae familiar. "John Bull. 


By the same Author, recently published, 


MASTERMAN READY; or, the Wreck 


ri Pacific. 3vols. fep. 8vo, with Engravings on Wood, 22s. 6d. 
cloth. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Price Two Shillings, 


LETTER to NASSAU WILLIAM 
SENIOR, Esq., in Reply to the Article, 
“ FREE TRADE AND RETALIATION,’ 
In the Epivnuren Raevisw, No. 157. 
By R. TORRENS, Esq., F.R.S. 

« Colonel,Torrens and Mr. Senior have both acquired great reputa- 
tion as political economists; and a controversy dignified by their 
names can be neither ig nor p ”"—Morning 
Chronicle. 

“ This able Ege ey is far beyond a controversial triumph, 
and treats of most of the questions of internal policy and interna- 
tional commerce, on which the weal or woe of the empire depends, 
in a masterly manner.”—Literary Gazette. 

** A masterpiece in controversy .”—Spectator . 

Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill, 








Now out, Price 6d. stamped, to go free by post, 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 
Order of of any Newsvender. 
THRE E 


PUBLISHER’ Ss CIRCUL AR, and 
eral Record of British Literature ; containing a ‘comaplete 
Alphabeti “in List of all New Works and New Editions. 











This day, in the afternoon, at 4 o’clock, will be ——— ine First 
Number of a Weekly Remembrancer or Record, e' 


HE PROVIDENT PHILANTH ROPIST. 

This Publication has been established with a view to promot- 

ing a “ Union for Benevolence,” now that the Public Feeling is dis- 

posed to provide for the most efficient Relief of Metropolitan Desti- 

tution, and relatively therewith to create a similar pnd with 
the Destitution of = Comey 3 large. ‘is ody 


This Circ ee is published on the Ist and 15th of every Month, and 
contains a full Title of every Work and New Edition published “dur- 
ing the preceding Fortnight, with the Size, Price, number of Pages 
and Plates, &c. &c. 

Price =, or 4d, stamped, each number, 


The Annual Subscription of Gs., or 8s, stamped, may be paid to 
Mr. 8. Low, at the Office, 54 Fleet ‘Street, or through any Bookseller 
or Newspaper Agent. 





needful in ce: present Sercey of id 
suspending the public feeling of heart-uniting philanthropy. 


The price 7d., with a Stamp for Posting. 
Copies may be had at 6 Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
of al ders and ksell 





and 





Chambers’ Journal.—New Series. 
On the 6th January 1844, price Three-Halfpence, No. I. of 


HAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

To be continued Weekly, each Number containing sixteen 

pages of Amusing Literature, in the form of Moral and Familiar 

ssays, Notices of Inventions and Discoveries, Tales, Sketches of 

Remarkable or Exemplary — and other Papers of an Enter- 
taining or Instructive ki 

be * The First Series, aaa in 12 vols., will continue on Sale, 

either i in sets, price 5/. 8s., cloth, lettered, or separate numbers, or 

parts, as heretofore. 

London: W. 8. Orr and Co. ; and sold by all Booksellers and 

Newsvenders in Town and Country. 











New Family Bible, by the Rev. G. Townsend. 

In 8vo, price 6s., Part II. ma 50 Sections, for the Mornings of 
¢ Month, of 
CRIPTURAL COMMUNION with GOD; 

or, the HOLY BIBLE, arranged in Historical and Chronolo- 
gical Order, in the words of the authorised Translation; newly di- 
vided into Sections for Families a Individuals; with Introductions 
and setae and Notes for the Student and Inquirer. 

y the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M. A. 
Canon of Dutton, Author of “ The and C logical 
Arrangement of the Holy Bible.” 

This Part is dedicated to a Layman not in Communion with the 
Church of England. It contains copious Tables illustrating the Doc- 
trine of Justification and the Nature of Faith. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 
Part I. (Dedicated to Mothers of Families). 


Price 6s. 





Mr. MURRAY will Publish immediately 
the following WORKS. 


MEMOIR of WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
Of NORWICH, including his Correspondence with 
ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. 

By J. W. ROBBERDS, Esq. 

Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Il. 

MODERN EGYPT and THEBES: 
Being a Description of Egypt; including the informa- 
tion required for Travellers in that Country. 

By Sir GARDNER WILKINSON, 
Woodcuts and Map. 2 vols. 8vo, 


m1. 
On the ANATOMY and PHILOSOPHY 
of EXPRESSION, 
As CONNECTED with the FINE ARTS. 
By the late Sir CHARLES BELL. 
A New Edition, enlarged, and Illustrated by numerous 
Engravings and Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo. 
Iv. 
LIFE and VOYAGES of SIR FRANCIS 
DRAKE, 
Compiled from various old Chronicles and Original MS. 
Sources in the State Paper Office, British Museum, and 
the Archives of Madrid, never before published. 
: By JOHN BARROW, Esq. 
8vo, l4s. Ready. 
, v. 

BISHOP HEBER’S PARISH SERMONS 
On the LESSONS, GOSPEL, and EPISTLE for every 
SUNDAY in the Year, and for WEEK-DAY 
FESTIVALS. 


Fifth Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Vi. 
RESULTS of READING. 
By J. STAMFORD CALDWELL, M.A. 
Barrister at Law. 
8vo. 
vir. 
FARMING for LADIES; 
Or, Plain Instructions for Rearing all sorts of Domestic 
Poultry: with the best Mode of Managing the DAIRY 


and PIGGERY, and useful Hints on the Rural Economy 
of Small Families. 


By the Author of “‘ Britisn HusBanpry.” 
Fep. 8vo. 


vill. 
PUSS in BOOTS. 
With 12 Beautiful and Original Illustrations, suited to 
the tastes of Little and Grown Children. 
By OTTO SPECKTER. 
Small 4to, 7s. 6d. Ready. 
1x. 
BISHOP HEBER’S TRAVELS through 
INDIA; 
With NOTES on CEYLON, &c. 
* 4 Parts, post 8vo, 10s,; or 12s. bound in cloth, 
Forming Nos, 2 and 3 +. w ae s Colonial and Home 
brary.” 
x. 
GRACA GRAMMATICA RUDIMENTA 
In usum Scholarum. 
Pars Posterior Sive SYNTAXIS. 
12mo. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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16 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 

















NEW WORKS just Published. 





1. The HIGHLANDS of ETHIOPIA; being 
the Account of Eighteen Months’ Residence of a British 
Embassv to the Christian Court of Shoa. By Major C. W. 
HARRIS, Author of * Wild Sports of “Southern Africa,” 

&e. 3 vols.Svo, Map and coloured Plates. 2/, 23. 


2. APICTORIAL TOUR in the MEDITER- 
RANEAN. By J.H. ALLAN. Imperial 4to, with more than 
40 Plates and 70 Wood-Engravings, 63s. 
« A most artist-like and interesting work in quarto, full of 
beautiful views of the size of the page, and interspersed with 
many charming woodcuts of scenery and antiquities.” 


Literary Gazette. 
- 3. The CHILD’S, PICTURE and VERSE- 
B A Translati6n of ** Otto Speckter’s Fable-Book.”’ 


OOK. 
By MARY HOWITT. Printed in English, French, and Ger- 
man, on corresponding pegcs and illustrated with 100 En- 
gravings on Wood by G. F, Sancxnt. Square 12mo, 10s. 6d. 


4. A New Sketch of Every-Day Life: —A 
DIARY. Together with STRIFE and PEACE. By FREDE- 
RIKA BREMER, ‘Trauslatedby MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. 
post Svo, 21s. 


A DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL ME 
DICINE. By JAMES COPLAND, M.D. F.R.S.,&c. Vols. 1 
and 2, Svo, 3/.; and Part 9, 4s. 6d, 

*,* To be completed in Three Volumes. 


6. The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No.CLIX. 


CONTENTS: 
I. Recent French Historians—Michelet’s History of France. 


IL. — Sir Edward Belcher’s Vo" oyage round the World — 
Proceedings of the French in the Pacitic. 


Ill. Andrew Marvell. 
IV. Commercial Tariffs—The German Zollverein. 
V. Parliamentary Reports on Juvenile and Female Labour. 
VI. The Countess Hahn-Hahn's Writings. 
VII. Ireland. 


S 





To be Published IMMEDIATELY. 


1. MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 
of the late Mrs. GRANT of LAGGAN, Author of * Letters. 
from the Mountains,” ** Memoirs of an American Lady,” &c 
Comprising Sketches. of the Society and Literary Characters 
of Rei, h fornearly the last Thirty Years. Edited by her 
Son, J "Pe. GRANT, Esq. 3vols. post Svo, Portrait. 





The LIFE and ADVENTURES of JACK 
of the MILL, commonly called ** Lord Othmill.” By WIL- 
L TAM worse Author of ** The Boy’s Country-Book,” 
&e. 2 vols. fep. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations on Wood 
by G. F. Sanernrt, lis. 


LESSONS on CHEMISTRY, for the use 
of Pupils in Schools, Junior Students in Universities, and 
Readers who wish to learn the fundamental egy ae aud 
leading Facts: with Q for E Glossary 

of Chemical Terms and iy Symbols, and an riwdex: By 
WILLIAM H. BALMAIN. With namerous ng ‘oodcuts, il- 
lustrative of the Sicanaactanes. Fep. Svo, 


The AMATEUR’S DRAWING-BOOK. 
By W. L. WALTON. With Observations on Drawing, and 
General Instructions in shy by be With Thirteen Plates, 


; ge andCo. Oblong 
printed in Tint-I y folio, 12s. 


to 


oo 
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A MANUAL of ELECTRICITY, MAG- 
HETISM, and METEOROLOGY. By DIONYSIUS LARD- 
NER, D.C.L. F.R.S., and C. AG WALKER, Esq., Secretary 
of the Electrical Society. (2 vols.) Vol. 2, fep. Svo, vig- 
nette-title, 

ee Forming Vol. 131 of the Canrngt CycLopepia. 


The UNIVERSAL CLASS-BOOK; a 

lection of Reading-Lessons for every Day in the 
Yecr. = SAMU EL MAUNDER, Author of ** The ‘Trea- 
sury of Knowledge,” &c. 12mo. 


7. ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC and AL- 
GEBRA. By W. SCOTT, Esq., A.M, and F.R.A.S., Second 
Mathematical Professor at the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst. Being the First Volume of the Sandhurst Course of 
Mathematics. 8vo. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on AL- 
GEBRA. By JAMES THOMSON, LL.D., Professor of Ma- 
thematics in the University of Glasgow. 


9. FIRST STEPS to LATIN WRITING: 
intended as a Practical Illustration of the Latin Accidence. 
To which are added, Examples on the Principal Rules of 
Syntax. By G. GRAHAM, Author of “ English, or the 
Art of Composition,” &e. Second Edition, enlarged and im- 
proved. Fep. 8vo. 


10. MESSRS. LONGMAN and CO.’S AN- 
NUAL SCHOOL CATALOGUE, for 1844, with Announce- 
ments of Important New Works. dto. Gratis. 


11.A CATALOGUE of NEW WORKS lately 
lish for Publicati by Messrs. LONG- 
M: AN ast Co. 39 Pateinostes Row. 8vo. (Ready. 
*,* To be had Gratis of all Booksellers. 
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London: Loneman, Browy, GREEN, and Loncmans. 





DURING JANUARY 
MR. VAN VOORST WILL PUBLISH 
THK FOLLOWING 


New Works. 


i. 
MR. GARNER’S 
NATURAL HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, 
MANUFACTURES, &c. 


oF 
THE COUNTY OF STAFFORD. 


1 vol. Svo, 


Il. 
PROFESSOR ANSTED’S GEOLOGY, 
Introductory, Descriptive, and Practical. 
Part I. Price 5s, Ona January 3lst, 
11. 

PROFESSOR OWEN’S 
HISTORY OF BRITISH FOSSIL 
MAMMALIA. 

Part I. Price 2s. 6d. On January 51st. 

Iv. 

MESSRS. TULK AND HENFREY’S 
ANATOMICAL MANIPULATION, 


Foolscap Svo. 


Vv. 
DOMESTIC SCENES IN GREENLAND 
AND ICELAND. 


l6mo. Price 2s. 6d. 





Part I, Price 8s. of a New Edition ot 
MR. NEWMAN’S 
HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS, 


Oa January 1st. 


Recently Published. 
A HISTORY OF BRITISH FOREST 
TREES. 


By PRIDEAUX JOHN SELBY, of Twizell, Esq. 
1 vol. 8vo, with nearly 200 Engravings, Price 28s.; large paper, 56s. 
“ The best work on Forest Trees is Selby’s.”"—Lixpiey’s Gardener's 
Chronicle. 


I. 
MR. YARRELL’S 
HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


3 vols. Svo, ining 520 Tl ss 10s.; royal Svo, 91. ; 
” imperial 8vo, 131. 

“ Most cordially do we congratulate Mr. re on the termination 

his laborious undertaking. The five volumes he has produced, 
containing descriptions and figures of every known British species of 
fish soe bird, are, in every sense of the word, national works.”— 
Ati 

i. 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE EGGS OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


panied with I ptions of the Eggs, Nests, &c. 
By WILLIAM C. HEWITSON. 
Six Parts, published at ¢s. 6d. each. 

About Thirty-two will complete the Work, Monthly. 
“ His work, in consequence, not only contains numerous eggs which 
had never been previously figured, but is particularly rich in original 
and graphic accounts of the birds themselves, and of the peculiar 
habits b by which ere are distinguished. Ina pictorial | point of view, 
its merits, we should imagine, almost defy competition.”—Edinburgh 

Review, No. “156, April 1845, p. 472. 


1. 
MULREADY’S 
VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD, with a Illustrations by 
W. Muurgapy, R.A., engraved by Joun THompson. 
Square 8vo, 21s.; or moroceo, 36s. 

“ The work is superior to any modern work.” —Atheneum, 

“ There are some des inthe volume in which art may justly 
boast of having added something to even the exquisite fancy 
Goldsmith.”—Evamincr, 

lv. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of 
BAPTISMAL FONTS. 


Parts 1, 2 3, * ‘2s. —— 
“We feel very high in ing this delightful 
series to the notice of our readers. ach namaber contains sixteen 
_ hly pest an P y a few descrip remarks, 


written w — liscrimi 














The Illustra- 





The New Historical Romance. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 5 vols, 
HITEFRIAR S§; 
on, 
THE DAYS OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 


“* ¢ Whitefriars’ is the work of no common hand. It is full of 
talent.”—John Bull. 

eke work < talent and we mt full of interest, and replete 
with scenes of great power. Char! Buckingham, 
Nell Gw ynne, Colonel Blood, Titus Dela ” claude Duval, and many 
other celebrites figure in every page.”—Court Journal. 


Also just published, 
The BROTHERS. By the Author of “ Oli- 


ver Cromwell,” ** Marmaduke Wyvil,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


Just ready, 


The UNLOVED ONE. By Mrs. Horianp, 


Author of “ Catherine the First; or, the Czarina,” &c. 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlb gh Street. 








8 New Burlington Street, January 6, 1844. 


M® BENTLEY has just published the fol- 
lowing NEW WORKS 


1. HISTORY of the CONQUEST of 
MEXICO. With the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés, 
and a Preliminary View of the Ancient Mexican Civilisation. By 
Ww PRESCOTT, Esq. “9, Author of ** The History of the Reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella.” 3 vols, 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, 


2. The ADVENTURES of MR. LEDBURY 
and his FRIEND JACK JOHNSON, By ALBERT SMITH, Esq., 
Author of ** The Wassail Bowl,” &c. 3 vols. post Svo, with nu- 
merous Illustrations by Leech. 


3. LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL of ORFORD, to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Resi- 
dent at the Court of Florence from the year 1760 to i785. Now first 
published from the Original Manuscripts. (Concluding Series.) 
2 vols. Svo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 


4. ARABELLA STUART. A Romance. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of * Darnley,’? ‘* De L’Orme,”’ 
** The False Heir,” "ee. 3 vols. 


5. GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM- 
PORARIES ; with Memoirs and Notes. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, 
Esq., Author of Memoirs of the Court of England.” 4 vols. Sv, 
wit ’ Portraits. 

The first two volumes, or the last two volumes, may be had separately 
to complete sets. 


6. CHRONICLES of GRETNA GREEN. 
By PETER ORLANDO HUTCHINSON, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


7. NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERIES 
on the NORTH COAST of AMERICA; effected by the Officers of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company during the years 1836-39. By THOMAS 
SIMPSON, Esq. 1 vol: 8vo, with Maps by Arrowsmith. 

8. TheCOMIC ARITHMETIC. Post 8vo, 


with numerous Illustrations by ALyrep CrowaquiLu. Price 7s. 


9. MEMOIRS of JOSEPH SHEPHERD 
— Comedian. By his Son. 1 vol. post 8vv, with Por- 


10. SLICK in ENGLAND,;; or, the Attaché. 
By the Author of ** The Clockmaker.”’ Second Edition, revised 
aud corrected by the Author, 2 vols. post 8vo. 

11. ANCIENT GREECE: its Sciences, 
Arts, and Customs. iby J.A. ST, JOHN,Esq. New Edition, 1 vol. 
8vo, 1332 pp., price 21s. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majes' i 


HALLAM’S 





HIS TORICAL WoR KS. 


New and al Editions. 


IEW of the STATE. of EUROPE during 
the MIDDLE AGES. 
By HENRY HALLAM, Esq. 
Eighth and Cheaper Fdition, 2 vols. 8vo, 248. 
Il. 
By the same Author, 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, from the Accession of Henry Vil. ms ~ Death of George II, 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 24: 
Il. 
Also, by the same Author, 


LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE 


during the Fifteenth, Si ds h Centuries. Se- 
cond and Cheaper Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 





John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





tions of Fonts will fey anand in eight ge and C' 
Highway, and Commemorative Crosses, will form the subject “of a 
second series. the well-merited praise of admirable selection, 
good taste, elegance, and fidelity, we may add, that the cost of this 
elegant work i is No. 28, Nov. 





v. 
VAN VOORST’S NATURALIST’S 
POCKET ALMANACK for 1844. 1s. 





John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 








Printed by Charles Robson, of Mada Cottage, Cowley Road, North 
Brixton, George Levey, of Number 1 € larendon Terrace, Camberwell 
New Road, both in the County of Surrey, and Frangis Burdett Frank 
lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in the nty of Middlesex, 
Printers, at their wring Oaks Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in 
the City of London; and by William Armiger Scripps, of 
Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Han- 
over Square, in the Countyof Middlesex, at the Literary Gazette Office, 
Number 7 Wellington Street, TTT Bridge, Strand, in the said 
County, on Saturday, y, January 6,18 

Agents for New ¥ borhan Whitey and Faun, 116 Broadway. 
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